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PREFACE 


This report is one of a number of special reports prepared from the data col- 
lected by the Survey of Consumer Finances in the spring of 1968. It is a study of 
income patterns among the population aged 14 to 24 and their work experience in 
1967 in respect to the socio-economic characteristics of the young people and their 
families. Highly topical questions about the choice between school attendence and 
labour force participation could not be fully answered in the light of data limita- 
tions, however, some interesting preliminary findings are presented. 


Mr. Roger B. Love from the Consumer Finance Research Staff compiled the 
report and wrote the analytical text under the general direction of Mrs. G. Oja. 


SYLVIA OSTRY, 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 


SYMBOLS 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada 
publications: 


. figures not available. 

. figures not appropriate or not available. 
- nil or zero. 
-- amount too small to be expressed. 

p preliminary figures. 


r revised figures. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since 1951 the Surveys of Consumer Finances 
have been publishing income distributions periodi- 
cally. In these reports income distributions have been 
presented on numerous socio-economic characteris- 
tics of the population. In 1967 the largest sample ever 
was used and this permitted the publishing of ex- 
panded cross-classifications. It has also made possible 
an examination of the income and associated charac- 
teristics of different sub-populations such as young 
persons, those living in rural areas, low-income fami- 
lies and the like. One study has already examined the 
low-income population in Canada. ' Disaggregated 
data of this sort are necessary if one wants to study 
problems peculiar to these populations or if one 
wants to know how various policies will affect differ- 
ent population groups and whether the effects are 
uniform across all groups or otherwise. Also, certain 
policies are directed towards specific groups and data 
relating to that specific group should help in making 
better informed decisions. As well some industries 
cater predominantly to sub-populations and data re- 
lating to their particular markets may help them 
make better decisions. In this report income and 
other characteristics of the young population are ex- 
amined. This population was arbitrarily chosen to 
include all individuals from 14 to 24 years of age. 


Defining “youth” in a meaningful way depends 
on the purpose at hand but the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the group are usually accepted as the 
following: 


(a) the majority in the group are going to school or 
performing overlapping functions of participat- 
ing in the labour force and attending school. As 
such they are individuals who are presently in- 
vesting in themselves, or somebody else is in- 
vesting in them - usually parents or the govern- 
ment in form of loans and scholarships in antic- 
ipation of future rewards, 


(b) many are dependent upon other family mem- 
bers for support and are not yet assuming indi- 
vidual responsibility. Usually individuals in the 
14-24 age group will have some or all of these 
characteristics and are generally referred to as 
young persons or youth. 


Within the population three relatively homoge- 
neous groups are examined separately: 


(a) young families, 
(b) young unattached individuals, 
(c) young family members. 


Category (c), as will be seen, constitutes the greatest 
proportion of the group. 


Tables of income distributions by various social, 
demographic and economic chacteristics are pre- 
sented for each group. The tables are grouped in the 
following order: 


(a) all young individuals, 

(b) young families, 

(c) young unattached individuals, 
(d) young family members. 


These tables which come at the end of Section I use 
slightly different universes - the income distributions 
for young individuals and young family members 
((a) and (c)) are for income recipients only whereas 
the distributions for unattached individuals and fam- 
ilies are for all units regardless of income status. 


Tables that are presented on the same or approx- 
imately the same characteristics are in the same se- 
quence in each section of tables. For example, the first 
table in each section presents income distributions by 
region. This uniformity of presentation facilitates 
comparing the various sub-populations on the same 
characteristics. 

Most of the text is very descriptive - it describes 
the various populations with respect to demographic, 
social and economic characteristics and compares 
them to other populations. Mainly the characteristics 
of young individuals are compared to all other indi- 
viduals and young families to other families. Reasons 
for differences, in most cases related to the nature of 
the young populations, are also pointed out. 


Some rudimentary analysis which attempts to 
apply some of the theory of labour force participa- 
tion of family members in relation to various family 
economic and demographic characteristics is pre- 
sented. Quite a considerable body of literature has 
developed in this area and the analysis is presented 
here for young wives and also for young family 
members. 


Definitions, Sources and Methods 


For a detailed discussion of definitions used in 
Surveys of Consumer Finances see pp.14-16 of Jn- 
come Distributions by Size in Canada 1967, Catalogue 


Catalogue 13-536 Occasional, Statistics on Low Income in 
Canada, 1967. 


13-534 Occasional (hereafter referred to as the main 
publication) and for a discussion of various sources 
and methods and reliability of estimates see pages 
66-71 of the same publication. Only brief notes on 
these topics are presented here. 


Definitions 


A family in this publication is defined as a group 
of individuals sharing a common dwelling unit 
and related by blood, marriage or adoption. A 
young family has the family head in the 14-24 
age group. 

Unattached individuals are persons living by 
themselves or rooming in a household where 
they are not related to other household members. 
A young unattached individual is in the 14-24 
age group. 

Family members or persons in families are indi- 
viduals who are not heads or wives of families. A 
family head is always the husband unless he is 
not present in the family (..e. single parent fami- 
lies headed by females). All young family mem- 
bers are 14-24 years of age. 

Total income consists of money income received 
during the calendar year and comes from the fol- 
lowing sources - wages and salaries, net income 
from self-employment, investment income, gov- 
ernment transfer payments and miscellaneous 
income. Excluded are receipts of gifts, lump sum 
settlements from insurance, income tax or pen- 
sion refunds, capital gains and losses, receipts for 
sale of assets, and income in kind. 


Earned income or earnings are the sum of wages 
and salaries and net income from _ self- 
employment. 


Labour force status used in this report refers to 
the individual’s labour force status at the time of 
the survey, April, 1968. 


Work experience refers to the individual’s work 
pattern during the year 1967. There are three 
classifications of work experience: 

(a) did not work, 

(b) worked full-time - the individual worked 
50-52 weeks during which time the individ- 
ual worked the usual number of hours asso- 
ciated with his particuliar occupation, 
worked, but not full-time - includes individ- 
uals not in (a) or (b), i.e. individuals who 
worked 50-52 weeks mostly part-time or less 


than 50 weeks regardless of the nature of 
work. In this publication such individuals 
may also be referred to as part-time workers 
although this is not precise. 


8. Type of area is either urban or rural. Urban ar- 
eas constitutes all centres of at least 1,000 per- 
sons and all other areas are classified as rural. 


Reliability of Estimates 


For detailed discussion of types and calculation 
of errors see pages 67-70 of main publication. How 
reliable the estimates of average income are depends 
mainly on the sample size and the amount of varia- 
bility in the group under examination. Unfortunately 
resources were not available for producing detailed 
standard error calculations of average income for this 
publication. 


For proportions, in the main publication, it has 
been found that standard errors for proportions are 
generally twice as large as those from a simple ran- 
dom sample of the same size. This procedure can also 
be used as a rough guide for estimating standard er- 
rors of proportions in this publication. 


For standard errors of average income we have 
the following information from the main publica- 
tion, indicating the approximate standard error of 
average income for young individuals. 


Standard Errors of Average Income by Age and 
Sex of Young Individuals 


Standard error 


Age Total Male Female 
$ 
19 and under. 23 35 30 
AUT A: eye Yor eerer 31 48 30) 


Since sample sizes for these age groups are gen- 
erally smaller than for other age groups and standard 
errors smaller as well one can conclude that there is 
less variability in income among the young popula- 
tion than other populations. 


SECTION I 


Overview of Young Individuals 


Statement | describes the increased importance 
of youth both in absolute as well as relative terms. 


From May 1961 to May 1968 the population 14 
years of age and over increased by 2.1 million as a 
result of various socio-demographic changes. At the 
same time the population 14-24 increased by 1.1 mil- 
lion or, in other words, approximately 50% of the in- 
crease in the population 14 years of age and over 
came from the young group. This large increase in 


the young population resulted in its share of the total 
population 14 years of age and over increasing from 
24% to 28% between 1961 and 1968. Within the 
young category those 14-19 years of age increased 
their population share from 15% to 17% and the 20- 
24 age group its share from 9% to 11%. Thus youths’ 
increasing importance relatively as well as in terms of 
numbers is a very real phenomenon of which politi- 
cians and social planners need to be aware. 


STATEMENT 1. Estimates’ of Canadian Young Population and Population 14 Years of Age and Over, 


Selected Years, 1961-68 


Population : Ratio 
Year 7 14 and : 7 ts 
14-19 14-24 over A/Cx100 B/Cx 100 
A (S 
: 7 000 : : 
[961 fae: pee RLF ho, + ne OS ego eA Bs7/ 14.6 24.1 
OOD akin. Bate... trvtle. A tiwres.,  corstin eles 2 1,822 12,249 14.9 24.4 
1S Gene RR a BO ec oe ME 2,034 3,294 12,780 15.9 25.8 
TSOL. ek > Roe eee see niaeer © ees DONS 3,626 13,424 16.5 27.0 
Koken | Seer sn S: ABS DBF 14,213 16.6 28.0 


Estimates are for May of cach year. 
Source: Catalogue 71-001, The Labour Force. 


Another measure of a group’s importance, espe- 
cially in economic terms, is its command over goods 
and services produced by the economy. This is mea- 
sured by the group’s aggregate income - a larger 
share of aggregate income indicating that the group 
has a larger command over the goods and services 
produced by the economy. This importance can be 
measured by using average incomes which, in addi- 
tion, permit a comparison of the young people’s pur- 
chasing power with that of the general population. 
Statement 2 shows the increase in average income, 
and consequently the increase in aggregate income, 
for the young group compared with that of all indi- 
viduals. Average income of young individuals in- 
creased from $1,213 to $2,298 or by 89% between 
1951 and 1967. Between 1961 and 1967, years for 
which comparable population figures exist in State- 
ment I, average income for youth increased by 31% 
(the population for 1968 is that for which the income 
in 1967 is given). 


The income ratios in column 3 of Statement 2 
would suggest that, although youths’ absolute impor- 
tance in terms of income has increased, it may have 


declined relatively to the rest of the population since 
the ratio of youth income to all income has declined 
from 63% in 1957 to 54% in 1967. This may not be 
the situation, in fact, as the following discussion 
indicates. 


Each year, within the population, some individu- 
als are income recipients and the rest are non-recipi- 
ents. The proportion of the population receiving in- 
come in a given year tends to vary significantly for 
the different age groups as Statenrent 3 indicates. 


Among males expecially the proportion of young 
individuals receiving income in a year tends to be 
much smaller than for the rest of males. For females 
the same pattern does not appear. 


What Statement 3 suggests is that average in- 
come for the youth is more susceptible to a slower 
increase in average income because of the greater 
probability of non-recipients one year becoming in- 
come receivers the next. Because of the nature of the 
population these individuals will become income re- 
cipients with income much lower than that for the 
group as a whole and consequently pull down the 
average. A case in point would be in prosperous years 


STATEMENT 2. Average Incomes' of Youth and All Individuals Over 


14, Selected Years, 1951-67 


All 
Youth indivi- Income 
Year duals rato 
A B A/Bx100 
dollars 
[OS Ye, Sec ni ae tet IA: Oa ects ee RT oe ere 248 2.086 58.1 
1954 A Ae a a See ee Pe 453 2.411 60.3 
1957 768 DES, 62.9 
| Te ase eae be eat nae AA ae Scat neh Pilbara mal or a, 729 2.998 SGP 
196 Bee os phage eee ae ln Ls ee ee oe 759 3.191 Soul 
Ts ee Oe tee nee ge ete eR Pred ncle Arty 925 3.465 55.6 
1967 .kcbccc ee aT Re 300 4,240 54.2 


These are average incomes for non-farm individuals in receipt of income. 


Source: Catalogue 13-529, Income Distributions, Incomes of Non-farm Families and Individuals in Canada, Selected Years 
1951-65 and Catalogue 13-534, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1967. 


STATEMENT 3. Proportion of Individuals Receiving Income by Age and Sex, 1965 and 1967 


Male Female 
Age = s : - 

1965 1967 1965 1967 

14-19 47 41 39 37 
20-24.. 81 84 64 68 
25-34. 98 1.00 41 .43 
35-44... 1.00 1.00 44 .40 
AS eS ANE eRe, Dyas SR. he eee eee an 1.00 99 47 4] 
55-64. .94 98 43 .43 
CS ee eee ce: Rise ee Par 97 98 82 85 
Ot alls oe eater ee. ee eee .89 88 .49 .50 


Source: Unpublished material, Surveys of Consumer Finances, 1965 and 1967. 


when jobs are plentiful a larger number of students 
would enter the labour force thus increasing the num- 
ber of income recipients but probably decreasing the 
average income for the group. 


In Statement 4 average incomes are calculated 
which exclude all individuals receiving less than 
$1,000 in 1961 and 1967. This helps to isolate the 
effect of those individuals who were non-recipients in 
the previous year but became income recipients in the 
current year. 


Average youth income increased from $2,509 to 
$3,319, an increase of 32%, between 1961 and 1967 
whereas for all individuals the increase was only 28%. 
Thus there was an increased purchasing power for 
youth relative to the rest of the population. Another 
indication of youths’ increased purchasing power can 
be found in Statement 5 which shows, since 1951, 
that the youth representation in each income quintile 
has steadily increased each year except for the second 
quintile. 


Very noticeable in the statement is the large in- 
crease of youth’s share of the first quintile in 1965. 
This may be related to a change in survey procedure 
which resulted in picking up a large number of small 
incomes which were concentrated among the young 
population.’ 


In summary then it may be said that youth’s - 
importance as a separate identity is evident and that 
over the period under examination the group’s im- 
portance has definitely not diminished and may have 
increased. The next section examines various eco- 
nomic and demographic characteristics of young per- 
sons in relation to the rest of the population. Such 
statistics describe the differences between the young 
population and the rest. 


> The changed survey procedure was to leave an income 
questionnaire for every member of the household who was 14 
years of age and over. In previous surveys the practice was to leave 
an income questionnaire for each family member who received in- 
come during the previous year (determined by a screening ques- 
tion). It is very likely that this procedure would pick up small 
amounts of income which may have been forgotten using the old 
method. 


1] 


STATEMENT 4. Average Incomes of Youth and All Individuals Excluding Those Receiving Less Than 
$1,000, 1961 and 1967! 


. All 
| outh indivi- Income 
Year duals ratio 
B A/Bx100 
~ dollars . 
POGIeaees ee eet.” 2,509 3,909 64.2 
TO peer eee) tes) aries vile .ovew 3,319 4,998 66.4 


Averages for non-farm individuals only. 


STATEMENT 5. Youth as a Proportion of Each Income Quintile, Selected Years, 1951-67! 


1951 1954 1957 1959 1961 1965 1967 

per cent 
HS ex etna esechlscac ans 27.4 UBS 23.6 28.8 De 41.3 43.1 
Zz)XGU ye PET eee 30.1 prays: 26.9 28.2 26.7 24.1 233] 
Sigel OA ae 25.6 23.8 ASS) 24.0 ST eu 26.2 
4th 9.5 11.3 11.8 11.1 10.2 13.0 13.6 
isl 0k 9 ce aileron ns 2 3.0 ah DS, 1.8 et) 3)y) 


Table for non-farm individuals only for 1951-65 and all individuals, 1967. 


Source: Catalogue 13-529, Income Distributions, Incomes of Non-farm Families and Individuals in Canada, Selected Years 
1951-65 and Catalogue 13-539, Comparative Income Distributions, 1965 and 1967. 


Young Individuals 


In April 1968 there were approximately 3.9 mil- 
lion individuals in Canada between the ages of 14 
and 24 which at that time represented about 28% of 
the non-institutional population 14 years of age or 
over. The population was fairly evenly distributed 
between males and females - 2.0 million females and 
1.9 million males. Of all young individuals 45% re- 
ceived no income during 1967 with the rest - 55% - 
being in receipt of income. Earnings were by far the 
most important source of income for income recipi- 
ents. Ninety-eight per cent of income received by 
young persons came from this source. Statement 6 
shows the distribution by age and sex of young indi- 
viduals by whether or not they were income recipi- 
ents during 1967. The choice of age groups is some- 
what arbitrary but would approximate in a very 
rough way, those still required to attend school except 
under special circumstances (14-16), those finished 
high school and either working or continuing their 
education (17-21), and those at the end of the “youth 
life cycle” prepared for assuming “adult” responsi- 
bilities (22-24). 


The total column of the table indicates that the 
male and female age distributions were very similar 
in 1967. However, the distributions by income status 
showed certain differences. For example, the income 
status of males was quite different from that of fe- 
males despite the fact that male and female age dis- 


tributions were quite similar. Females were less likely 
to be income recipients than males - 57% of non-re- 
cipients were female, whereas they constituted only 
45% of the income recipients. Some possible reasons 
for such male-female differences are: 


(a) young females are more valuable doing non- 
remunerative housework than young males, 

(b) young females, especially those still attending 
school tend to have a more difficult time obtain- 
ing summer employment than young males, 

(c) young married women are less likely to partici- 


pate in the labour force than young married 
men. 


The majority of non-recipients were 14-16 years 
of age - 59% of non-recipients versus only 11% of 
recipients were in this age group. This would be ex- 
pected since wages and salaries were the major source 
of income for young individuals’ and individuals in 
this age group were generally excluded from the la- 
bour market. Of individuals 14-16 years of age 81% 
had no money income during 1967. Eighty-nine per 
cent of young income recipients contrasted with only 
14% of the young non-recipients were over 16 years 
of age. Average income in 1967 for young income 


3 ; 2 5 x : 
Except for inter-family transfers such as allowances which 
are excluded from the income concept in the survey. 


recipients was $2,298. This varied from $323 for in- 
dividuals in the 14-16 years age group to $3,741 for 
individuals in the 22-24 age group. Average incomes 
of female income recipients were generally lower 
than those of male recipients. Median incomes were 
very close to the average for the youngest and eldest 
age groups and lower than the average for the middle 


age group (see Table 3 page 30). 
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Table 3 (tables section) presents income distri- 
butions of young individuals by age and sex. The pro- 
portion of recipients in the lower income groups de- 
creased as age increased. In the 14-16 age group 78% 
of young individuals received less than $500 during 
1967. This proportion decreased to 18% and 5% for 
individuals who were 17-21 and 22-24 years of age 
respectively. The proportions in the lower income 
groups were generally higher for females than for 
males. 


STATEMENT 6. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young Individuals by Age, Sex and Income Status, 


1967 
a ae Without With Average: 
Sex and age income income Total income 
: per cent dollars 
Male: 
1: Ae Gye ee eee PR ated ee 29.5 6.7 170 353 
2a ee. eer 30a 222. oe 
p91 0175 Pen Meena \At 1.3 17.9 10.4 4.314 
Female: 
LASNGaea. ee 29.8 4.5 15.9 Dilel 
7/2" een lies Dns 238 1,655 
22-24. eet 9.0 13.0 i as 2.953 
LILES IY SR ae Oh Re ee AO ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 


| . 2 out 
Averages for income recipients only. 


Whereas 55% of young individuals received no 
income during 1967 only 26% of other individuals 
were in the same category. A comparison of the dis- 
tributions by sex of young and other individuals by 
income status shows that females constituted 98% of 
other non-recipients but only 57% of the young popu- 
lation which did not receive any income in 1967. 
There was a higher proportion of females among the 
young income recipients than among income recipi- 
ents aged 25 and over. This would be a reflection of 
the generally higher labour force participation rates 
of younger women - especially married women. 


Statement 7 presents comparable income distri- 
butions by sex for young individuals and other indi- 
viduals. Overall, 52% of young individuals received 
less than $2,000 during 1967 whereas only 27% of 
other individuals received less than this amount. At 
the upper end of the distribution only 2% of young 
people, contrasted with 17% of other individuals re- 
ceived $7,000 or more during 1967. The average in- 
come of young individuals was $2,298 which was 
24% higher than their median income of $1,852. 
Average income of other individuals was $4,764 
which was 10% higher than the average income of 
young persons. 


Earnings were by far the most important source 
of income for young individuals - of all income re- 


ceived by young individuals earnings represented 
98% of the total. For all individuals, where other in- 
come sources such as investment and government 
transfer income became important, earnings repre- 
sented 87% of total income. 


Another aspect of the portrait of youth in 1967 
was their geographic location - in what regions and 
what types of areas were they located. Sixty-four per 
cent of young individuals resided in Ontario and 
Quebec. This was almost exactly the same figure as 
for other individuals. In the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, where the unemployment rates are generally 
higher than in the rest of Canada, there was a greater 
proportion of persons without income though the 
differences are not large. In the Atlantic provinces, 
especially, this may be attributed to the predomi- 
nantly rural aspect of the provinces. The rural areas 
accounted for a higher proportion of youth in the no 
income category at 27% compared with only 17% in 
the with income category. All in all, the regional and 
area distributions of youth and other individuals by 
income status were very much similar. 


Average income during 1967 of young income 
recipients ranked from a low of $1,749 in the Atlan- 
tic provinces to $2,515 in Ontario. The ranking from 
high to low was almost the same as for other individ- 
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STATEMENT 7. Percentage Distributions of Young and Other Individuals by Income Groups and Sex, 


1967 
Young individuals 5 Other individuals 
Male Female —s‘Total—~ Male Female Total 
Income recipients... ey tray COMIN 148.4 45.2 98.8 BaRGGROE KEP. tg GOT 
DAC ODIE ON -LECIMEIUES on cove ade noe ceendexiay basco 39.6 51.6 54.8 1.2 50.3 26.0 
Income group: | 
WinccnyS 50 Ohee | bai Pee coc: espns: 1 7e3 24.8 20.7 1.3 11.0 4.6 
SSPE SCORSESE bee ates eo) ae 14.1 14.5 14.3 2.8 Se) Th 
[A UGK, cere staat 8.9 10.1 9.4 6.0 1955 10.6 
PEUO A 9990 Mae LIE RGR 7.6 8.4 thy) 3.8 whee) ore 
ZOO Oba p2et9O4 Ke chee ree: cde ike veo 5.9 qed 6.5 4.0 Bh | 3.2. 
BS ORE TESS Ree ee ee eee cn 58) 8.0 6.9 4.0 6.2 4.8 
ull ea eames» peahetaiaiateal tate am 6.4 9.1 7.6 4.5 6.3 a 
8, SOOM OO OF Ue ee TOMY 6.1 6.5 6.3 5.0 6.1 5.4 
ASO 0 Oirs (449.9 expres cere ae. cee Mages Daw 4.7 5.4 5s/ 4.8 5.4 
ACCOR See ee ee Re Sy 3.4 4.4 6.0 SB: D3 
SACK Opel 4 002! he tsa, ann eee nara 5.4 ed 3.8 Tes) 3.1 6.0 
BED ODEs D900 ee). . MEI eR 3.6 0.7 23 6.9 2.0 Se) 
CAOOO E6999 meek oe. 2 ete, yr echt. 4.7 ORS: 2.8 12.8 Sia 9.5 
TAO UO SRE eee aan tee Be 1.8 0.2 Ld 38 1.4 6.6 
ose hg walsh ee ttes, elem late 1.0 0.1 0.6 10.1 1.1 7.0 
1OLO0O sapduavert..: si iba ol i. 0.2 0.1 10.3 0.6 7.0 
Se ee Os See ee ae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
IAVERAL CP INCOME) EW. Deane te eu des. elects. $ 2,635 1,891 2,298 5,962 2,431 4.764 
Mas aiaia nCOMey, estes... kee Tete te A Ee AEs. $ 2,185 S32 1,852 4,940 1.687 3,903 
AVERARS. CAMMINe SIA... Co pagehie cia. aS 25570 1,857 2,247 5,342 1,840 4,154 


| 


uals. The only difference was that British Columbia 
and Quebec changed places in the ranking. Youth’s 
average income was 48% of the average income of 
other individuals and this varied from 43% in British 
Columbia to 51% in Quebec. In urban and rural areas 
the ratios were 47% and 56% respectively. 


Distributions, averages and medians for income recipients only. 


A very small proportion or 16% of young per- 
sons had less than high school education. The compa- 
rable statistic for other individuals was 42.5%. Fifty- 
five per cent of the young population had some high- 
school education. Since such a large proportion of 
young non-recipients were less than 17 years of age a 


STATEMENT 8. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Individuals by Region, Area and 


Income Status, 1967 


Young individuals” 


Other individuals 


' Without With Average! Income 


Region and type of area Without With Average 
income income Total income income income Total income ratio 
A B A/Bx100 
per cent : dollars ; per cent dollars ; 
Region: 
Atlantic Provinces + 0s.:...8: 23 9.3 10.7 1,749 9.2 8.8 8.9 3.539 49.4 
(GUNA TEOR g Ay eal eee eee Mea 30.7 3) 2,383 32.0 26.5 DIPS, 4.666 51.1 
CORPO. os. Crt av cnn Ble S18)7/ BS DSS 34.2 37.2 36.4 5,224 48.1 
Prairie Provinces ................. 15%3 16.4 15.9 2,113 15.4 16.8 16.4 4,419 47.8 
British Columbiad...22..2...2 7.9 9.8 8.9 2,114 9.3 10.7 10.3 4.952 42.7 
(CATE Fie oes eed ee eee eeoee 2 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 190.0 4,764 48.2 
Type of area: 
OSES REE on. 4 cole ene (Pe) 83.1 78.4 2,368 76.3 81.0 79.8 5,070 46.7 
Ue ee se eee ee eee 293 16.9 21.6 1,951 3 A 19.0 20:2. 3.457 56.4 
2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 


a otal S Ate g-- ashore. 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Averages for income recipients only. 


very high percentage, or 88%, of them were at the 
lower educational levels. Most of them were still at- 
tending school. 


Average income for young individuals varied 
from $1,939 for young individuals with some high 
school education to $3,974 for degree holders. The 
pattern of income by educational levels was affected 
by schooling activities. For example, the average in- 
comes for the “some high school” and “‘some univer- 
sity” categories were likely lower because of a greater 
prevalence of part-time work at these educational 
levels. 


Income recipients aged 25 years and over gener- 
ally had a lower level of formal education than did 
young income recipients. A very small percentage of 
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young income recipients, 13%, had less than high 
school education, whereas the corresponding statistic 
for the other income receiving population was 42%. 
Forty per cent of young income recipients had fin- 
ished high school or had some university. Only 24% 
of other income recipients had the same educational 
level. 


The ratio of average incomes of youth to other 
individuals showed a generally declining trend from 
63% for those with less than high school education to 
53% and 39% for those with finished high school and 
degree respectively. The some high school and some 
university categories did not fit into the trend. That 
was possibly because of the large proportion of stu- 
dents in these categories who would have worked 
part-time during 1967. 


STATEMENT 9. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Individuals by Education and 
Income Status, 1967 


Young individuals 


Other individuals 


Without 


Without With 


Education With Average’ Average! Income 
income income Total income income income Total income ratio 

A B A/Bx100 

per cent dollars per cent dollars 

Less than high school........... 19.8 eel 16.1 2,182 43.0 42.3 42.5 3,461 63.0 
Somesnighschoo| n= meen. O7e9 44.3 55), 1,939 3.3 Dh) 28.7 4,803 40.4 
Finished high school............. HP? DS 18.2 2,851 20.4 18.6 LOE 5,413 S27 
SOME UNIVETSit yee ee eee 4.6 12.6 8.9 2,133 333 a2. 4.7 6,314 33.8 
Degree Ad) iccss nee ant sage 0.5 2.6 De 3,974 rs) 6.1 5.0 10,310 3825 
otal eee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 


aoe he 
Averages for income recipients only. 


STATEMENT 10. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Individuals by Marital Status, 


Relationship to Family Head and Income Status, 1967 


Young individuals 


Other individuals 


« 


Marital and family status WW Out 


With Average’ Without With Average! Income 
income income Total income income income Total income ratio 
A B A/Bx100 
; : : per cent dollars per cent dollars 
Marital status: 
Single ce 86.8 WS 79.4 1,864 2.3 10.4 Seo 3,875 48.1 
Married ise 26.3 20.3 3,505 SS) ie, 82.3 3,219 67.2 
Ot er sos tek seat aes 0.4 0.3 3 aD Ibi tss, 9.4 2,566 
Motial seen See eee. at ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 
Family status: 
Head es hea} 21.8 205 3,848 2.4 71.6 53.6 5,675 67.8 
Wife " IES 1371 ES 2,452 a2 eS) 38.5 2,189 112.0 
Family members ; 86.8 65.2 TWO 1,749 5.0 8.7 US) 3,072 56.9 
Totals... <cvsetre acc ey 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 


100.0 
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Averages for income recipients only. 
~ Includes widowed, separated and divorced. 
3 = . 5 

Sample too small for reliable estimate. 


The marital status classification of young indi- 
viduals shows that 79% of them were single, 20% 
were married, and hardly any widowed, divorced or 
separated. A higher percentage of non-recipients 
were single than were recipients due likely to the very 
high proportion of young non-recipients under 17 
years of age. Other individuals are mainly married - 
82%. The difference between young and other indi- 
viduals in the “other” category was due to the much 
larger number of widowed, divorced and separated 
individuals amongst other individuals. The second 
classification in Statement 10, family status, is very 
important because it dilineates partially the homoge- 
neous groups whose characteristics are described sep- 
arately in the next section. Family members consti- 
tuted 75% of young individuals. The majority of 
these individuals would have been unmarried sons 
and daughters and a few would have been grandsons 
and grand-daughters, stepchildren and some young 
married relatives. Family members made up 87% of 
non-recipients and 65% of recipients. In the recipient 
category 22% were heads of families. Since the ma- 
jority of family members would be young they repre- 
sented a very small proportion or only 8% of other 
individuals. Other recipients were mainly family 
heads and non-recipients were mainly wives. 


Some approximate relationships exist between 
the two sections of Statement 10. The majority of the 
“single” in marital status would be “family mem- 
bers” in family status. “Married” in marital status 
would constitute the majority of heads and wives in 
family status. Some heads would be unattached indi- 
viduals and consequently single. 


Labour Force Characteristics of Young Individuals 

The proportion of young individuals who 
worked at some time during 1967 was 53.4%. Males 
were more likely to have worked than females - the 
proportion of each group working during the year 
was 29.3 and 24.1% respectively. Of males and fe- 
males who worked during 1967 essentially the same 
proportion worked full-time during the year - ap- 
proximately 39%. Other individuals were somewhat 
more likely to have worked during 1967 than young 
individuals. Working occupied 61.4% of them during 
the year. A higher proportion of other males worked 
full-time in 1967 than young males with approx- 
imately 80% and 39% in each group having worked 
full-time. Other females were less likely to have 
worked than young females. 


The majority of young individuals who did not 
work in 1967 were non-recipients of income and only 
2.5% of recipients did not work in 1967. Those per- 
sons that did not work in 1967 could have received 
income from sources such as non-refundable bursa- 
ries and scholarships, transfer payments (unemploy- 
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ment insurance, welfare payments, etc.) and invest- 
ment income. A larger proportion of other income 
recipients, or 19.5%, did not work during 1967. This 
was attributable to the fact that income sources other 
than earnings were more important to this group L.e., 
transfer payments to old age pensioners. 


Another view of labour force activity is achieved 
by examining the point in time distribution of the 
labour force i.e., what is the composition of the la- 
bour force at the time the survey was taken. The dif- 
ference between this distribution and the work expe- 
rience distribution measures the difference between 
‘gross”’ and “‘net”’ labour force concepts. For example 
the “gross” work force including all those that 
worked at some time during the year will be larger 
than the “net”? work force which includes only those 
individuals working at a particular point in time dur- 
ing the year. However, the point of time distribution 
considered here is not within the time period for 
which the gross work force was measured and thus it 
is conceptually possible, but very unlikely, that the 
gross work force in 1967 could be smaller than the 
April 1968 labour force. This would only happen 
under extremely unusual circumstances. 


In April 1968, 40.9% of young individuals 
worked. This was about 14% less than the gross work 
force in 1967 and was a reflection of students in 
school in April and their increasing participation in 
the work force during the summer months. The cor- 
responding statistic for other individuals working 
was higher at 53.8%. If one estimates turnover as a 
ratio of the number of persons working during 1967 
to the number of persons working in April, 1968 
there was, as one would expect, a higher turnover 
among young people - the turnover rates being 133% 
and 114% respectively. 


Average income was $4,428 for young males 
who worked full-time during 1967 which was $1,253 
higher than the average income for young females 
who worked full-time. Average incomes were $1,531 
and $1,129 respectively for young males and females 
who worked, but not full-time in 1967. The income 
ratios of youth to other recipients were 63% and 78% 
for males and females respectively. Young males who 
worked part-time during 1967 only averaged 36% of 
the income that other individuals working part-time 
received. On the other hand, part-time working 
young females averaged 66% of the income received 
by other females. 


Average earnings for young individuals at 
$2,247 represented on average 98% of income re- 
ceived by young individuals. The percentage was the 
same for males and females. For other individuals, 
where other sources of income became more impor- 
tant, earnings represented only 87% of total income 
and this varied from 90% for males to 78% for 
females. 


STATEMENT 11. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Individuals by Work 
Experience, Current Labour Force Status and Sex, 1967 


Young individuals 


Other individuals 


Without With Average! Without With Average! Income 
income income Total income income income Total income ratio 
A B A/Bx100 
3 i per cent dollars per cent dollars 
Work experience in 1967 
Male: 
Worked full-time ....... Meet. 21.0 i> 4,428 46.5 34.6 7,029 63.0 
Worked, but not full-time 32.6 17.8 1,531 PZ. 8.7 4,246 36.1 
POianO taWORK Lede: tere 43.4 1.1 MO). 1,069 23 7.9 ( 2,196 48.7 
Female: 
Worked full-time ................ (he 9.4 Ss hTS) PS) 8.9 4.097 BS 
Worked, but not full-time. 26.8 14.7 1,129 10.9 92 eral 65.9 
Did sno thw Onkires see, 56.6 1.4 26.4 Tel 97.7 11.6 32.4 1,452 49.0 
Totals 2224. ks: eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 
Labour force status 
Male: 
Employee... ptf Shy 34.5 20.3 323158 0.5 43.6 8238 6,843 49.0 
Employer and own- 
ACCOMM, Lome ReL eee ste: ene - 1.0 0.6 2,913 0.2 9.6 gp) 6,068 48.0 
Unemployed as athe 1.0 43 2.8 2,244 0.1 Be 2.4 3,981 56.4 
Not in labour force........... 39.2 14.8 25.9 1,058 1.6 9.7 AG 2,547 41.5 
Female: 
Bimplovees wie... 6o:... 4.4 30.7 18.8 2,343 3 17.0 13.4 3,346 70.0 
Employer and own- 
ACCOUNT em ia - 0.3 0.2 680 0.7 1.0 0.9 1,947 34.9 
Unemployed............... 0.6 eS) iL il 1,420 Oe 0.4 0.4 1,986 Files 
Not ini labour forcelizi2 3. piles 12.8 30.4 891 93.6 LS 35.8 1,470 60.6 
MOCALS eee ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 2,298 100.0 100.0 100.0 4,764 48.2 


| Averages for income recipients only. 


Youth and Family Status 


In this section the characteristics of three rela- 
tively homogenous subsets of the young population 
are examined. These groups are young families, 
young unattached individuals, and young family 
members. The characteristics of each group in turn 
are examined. 


Young Families 


In order to define a young family it was decided 
to take the easiest and and most obvious course of 
defining a family to be “young” if the age of the head 
of the family fell between 14 and 24 years (inclu- 
sive).' This maintains completeness and avoids the 
problem of how to designate a family where one 
member was not young. Since heads of families are 
generally male’ and since males generally marry fe- 
males younger than themselves most of these families 


The family definition being used is that of economic fam- 
ily defined on pp. 8 

This is more of a statistical convenience than any judge- 
ment about who makes decisions for the family. 


will have husband and wife between 14 and 24 years 
of age. 


In 1967 there were 240,000 families where the 
head was between 14 and 24 years of age (inclusive). 
This represents a 14% increase in the number of 
young families since 1965 at which time there were 
210,000 young families. Over the same period the 
number of all families increased by 6% from 
4,246,000 to 4,517,000. This more rapid increase in 
the number of young families resulted in their pro- 
portion out of total families increasing from 4.9% to 
5.3% between the two years. 


Average income for young families increased by 
19% from $5,231 to $6,250 between 1965 and 1967. 
During the same period the average income of all 
families increased by 16%. As a result of the greater 
increase in the income of young families the ratio of 
young family income to all family income increased 
from 80% to 82%. 


STATEMENT 12. Average Incomes of Young and All Families 1965 and 1967 


Re 


Young families 


All families 


Year Average Average Ratio of Income 
Count income Count income counts ratio 
A B 6 D A/Cx100 B/Dx100 
 @6flare i a | ear i 
1OGSieeee Be: AEP Sete Na 8, 210 5231 4.246 6,536 4.9 80.0 
Oi arene tee ee apes CE . (49.- 9! 239 6,250 4517 7,602 5.3 82.2 


Young Families by Region and Area 


Sixty-five per cent of young families lived in 
Ontario and Quebec. Almost exactly the same pro- 
portion of other families resided in these two regions. 
However, between Ontario and Quebec the pattern 
appeared to be slightly different with Quebec having 
a somewhat higher proportion of other families and 
Ontario a higher percentage of young families. 


Although the regional distributions of young 
and other families were very similar, the distributions 
by type of area showed a pronounced difference with 
young families having a higher representation in ur- 
ban areas than the rest of the population - 84.5% as 
opposed to 79.2%. 


Statement 13 presents average family income for 
young families and other families by regions and by 


type of area 1.e., whether urban or rural. Within the 
Atlantic region, Quebec and Ontario the ratio of av- 
erage income of young families to the average in- 
come for other families was very close to the national 
average of 81.4%. In the Prairies this ratio was some- 
what higher at 85.5% and in British Columbia some- 
what lower at 75.9%. These figures suggest less in- 
equality between youth and the rest of the population 
in the Prairies and more inequality in British 
Columbia. 


In rural areas average incomes of young families 
and other families were very close together with the 
youth average being 95.2% of the average of all other 
individuals; in urban areas it was 78.0% (of other). 
Thus much less inequality between average incomes 
of young and other families existed in rural areas. 


STATEMENT 13. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Families by Region and Area, 


1967 
Young families — 4 Other families . 
Region and type of area Average Average Income 
Per cent income Per cent income ratlo 
A B A/Bx100 
i dollars 7 dollars , 
Region: 
PRUAmpIC IE ROVINCCS 2.0... 2.-scpncen csese ee aN 8.3 4,749 8.7 5,821 81.6 
Outed 5 at be ALE ety be a ed D5 6,128 2 heal 7.469 82.1 
Ontinowme. Peharee.... Per. tt 39.3 6,834 36.6 8,534 80.1 
[Deviate [Lien lelecey pone aay See eee 16.8 5,950 16.9 6,962 85.5 
Brash eGoluim{ bia .......66..c..2.0.---0sseees- : 10.2 6,022 10.2 7,930 75.9 
(CATE Ge eee ee 100.0 6,250 100.0 7,678 81.4 
Area: 
iil: - nt de Ue 84.5 6,451 79.2 8,270 78.0 
i aeiaaie inavanpens Wis" Cont 15.5 5,156 20.8 5.419 95.2 
100.0 6,250 100.0 7,678 81.4 
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Young Families by Age and Sex of Head 


Of young families 5.2% were headed by females 
where as 7.7% of other families were headed by fe- 
males. The majority of the heads of young families 
were over 20 years of age - 88% were 20 years of age 
or older. 


The average income of families where the head 
was under 21 years was $4,900 compared with 
$6,429 for families where the head was aged 21 years 
to 24 years. 
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The income differentials for families with male 
and female heads is well known and has been much 
discussed. For young families the female/male head 
differential was much worse than the national aver- 
age. The ratio of female/male income for young 
families was 45% versus 68% for other families. The 
ratio of young family income to all other family in- 
come was very close to the national average for 
young families headed by males but much below it at 
53.8% for families headed by females. 


STATEMENT 14. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Families by Sex of Head, 1967 


Young families 


Other families 


Sex of head Average Average Income 
Per cent income Per cent income ratio 
A B A/Bx100 
; : dollars dollars 
Male: Act tsi ie ee ee ee eet 94.8 6,433 92.4 7,864 81.8 
Female.. Si) 2,916 Tee 5,423 53.8 
Motals.alh sce ee Se Be 100.0 6,250 100.0 7,678 81.4 


STATEMENT 15. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Families by Education of Head, 


1967 
vii ‘i - Young families Other families 
Education of head Average Average Income 
Per cent income Per cent income ratio 

A B A/Bx100 

: : ‘i : : dollars a) . dollars 
ess irene IMIS n SEN! ch eens sneneabescnces: 18.2 5,148 43.6 6,062 84.9 
SXOUME TaN alaY SCION g 6c: caasce see aoonceee 41.3 6,185 28.3 7,708 80.2 
Pinishedientgih schooler... eee 26.6 6,736 16.5 8,742 Che 
SOMCMUIVCTSIiy i mene eee oe 6) 4.8 OF 53 66.8 
Degree 4.8 7,782 6.9 3,765 56.5 
BOCAS i eee es eiecaic ee ces 100.0 6,250 100.0 7,678 81.4 


Educational Status of Young Family Heads 


It is generally accepted that the level of formal 
educational attainment of the population is rising. 
One would also expect such qualifications of the 
younger family head, being the most recently edu- 
cated, to be generally higher than those of other fam- 
ily heads. As the statement illustrates young families 
had a lower proportion in the two lower educational 
groups - 59.5% versus 71.9%, and a generally higher 
proportion in the other educational categories. Thus 
the average level of formal education for the younger 
family heads was generally higher than that for other 
family heads. It was not possible to estimate the me- 


dian educational level of the head to any degree of 
accuracy but the statement suggests that for young 
families the educational level was in the upper high 
school range and for the rest of the family population 
was in the lower high school range. 


Average income of young families varied from 
$5,148 where the head had less than high school edu- 
cation to $7,782 where the head had a university de- 
gree. When these incomes were compared to those of 
all families where the head has similar formal train- 
ing a consistent decline in the ratio of youth income 
to other family income appeared. Thus as education 


increased there tended to be a greater degree of in- 
equality of income between young families and other 
families. Data of this sort can be interpreted in sev- 
eral different ways. For example, as the educational 
qualifications of the population increase there will be 
greater potential earnings in future years for young 
families (as the decrease in the ratio of young family 
to other family income decrease indicates but at any 
point in time there will be a greater degree of in- 
equality of income between families with young 
heads and those with older heads). 


Labour Force Characteristics of Heads of Young 
Families 


Young family heads had a high degree of labour 
force participtaion during 1967. In all 97.4% of them 
‘worked at some time during 1967. The corresponding 
Statistic for other family heads was 86.0%. This dif- 
ference was attributable to the fact that other families 
contained retired persons who did not work during 
1967. Of those family heads who worked during 
1967 a larger proportion of other family heads than 
young family heads worked full-time during 1967 - 
82.9% compared to 71.2%. This difference may to 
some extent be due to choice, i.e., young family heads 
pursuing their education during the school year and 
working only during the summer months, but more 
likely due to the well known labour market problems 
associated with young people. 


Another perspective of labour force activity of 
young families was achieved by examining their cur- 
rent labour force status and comparing it to their 
work experience patterns during 1967. In April 1968, 
93% of young family heads were in the labour force 
compared to 83.4% for other family heads. This dif- 
ference can be attributed mainly to the influence of 
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older family heads the majority of whom are retired 
and no longer in the labour force. For those in the 
labour force the proportions of young and other fam- 
ily heads employed and unemployed were identical - 
95.3% and 4.7% respectively. The main difference in 
structure between young and other family heads was 
in the employed category where a larger proportion 
of other family heads were self-employed. Of other 
family heads 18.5% of the employed were self-em- 
ployed whereas only 4.9% of young employed family 
heads were in the same category. 


As expected, the proportion of family heads in 
the labour force during 1967 was higher than the 
proportion who were in the April 1968 labour force. 
During 1967, 97.4% of young family heads were in 
the labour force’ whereas in the month of April, 
1968, 93.0% of young family heads were in the la- 
bour force. Corresponding statistics for other family 
heads were 86.0 and 83.4% respectively. The differ- 
ence between the April 1968 “not in the labour 
force” and the “did not work”’ during 1967 estimates 
to some extent the stability of labour force patterns. 
For young families the April 1968 “not in the labour 
force’? was 2.7 times the “‘did not work” category. 
This suggests a greater flow from outside the labour 
force to the labour force on the part of young family 
heads, i.e., young family heads attending school part 
year and participating in the labour force during the 
summer months. It is also a reflection of greater 
labour force instability of young family heads. 


Wife’s Earnings Contribution to Family Income 


Young Other 

families families 
Average family income(A)....$ 6,250 7,678 
Average wife’s earnings (B)..$ 1,484 675 
B/ASIO0: xen ee % ye ae 8.8 


° This is not entirely correct since some of those who did 
not work in 1967 would have been in the labour force. Thus 97.4% 
would be a minimum figure. 


STATEMENT 16. Average Incomes and Distributions of Young and Other Families by Heads, Work 


Experience and Labour Force Status, 1967 


Young families 


Other families 


Family’s 7 Head’s Family’s Head’s 
Per cent average average Per cent average average 
income earnings income earnings 
dollars ‘ : dollars 
Work experience of head: 
Wronked! fullatimretee tee. ...ccclectceccrcc-o = 69.3 6,864 Sl WS) 69.6 8,741 TLS 
Worked, but not full-time .................. 28.1 227 3,347 16.4 6,016 4.381 
| DSS WOTTON USOT 0 MRSA noha 2.6 One, 136 14.1 4,353 237 
Tt Steere aac ds cana inset onasarateen’ 100.0 6,250 4,496 100.0 7,678 5,959 
Labour force status of head: 
Employee ....-.<.:---. nay Cae eae cee 84.2 6,656 4.854 64.8 8,624 6,543 
ea piover ANG OWN-ACCOUNE ..2cc.c.s.<.-.-- 4.3 4,648 3,236 14.7 7,404 5,428 
OTS Oc eit (ES eee Eee 4.4 4,756 Baie 3.9 5,864 3,581 
NOU TIM ADOUR (OLCE see ei teces etsntcke os 7.0 3313 1,425 16.7 4,668 ~ 690 
100.0 6,250 4,496 100.0 7,678 5,287 
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There is a tendency on the average, for the wife 
in young families, to contribute a higher proportion 
of the family income than for the wife in other fami- 
lies. These averages are a reflection of the fact that 
there is a greater tendency for young wives to partici- 
pate in the labour force than for other wives. The 
differences in contribution appeared somewhat dif- 
ferently when calculated for the various family sizes: 


Young Other 


Family size families families 
Bis tty, sthetsel wet TARA. ee 14 10 
AT Siindel: Rav clit ALM s 8 6 


The differences in the ratios for young and other 
families are quite discernible for families of size 2 
but for the other family sizes the differences are quite 
small. The difference in the ratio for the families of 
size 2 would be age related. Young wives without 
children are very likely to participate in the labour 
force whereas in other families a substantial propor- 
tion of wives are of retirement age. Consequently the 
ratio of wife’s income to family income was much 
smaller for older families of size 2. The differences in 
the other family size categories are not as large 
because of the effect of the presence of very young 
children in young families. Although young wives are 
more likely to participate in the labour force than 
wives of other families (given similarity on other 
characteristics) here the differences are not as large 
because of the discouraging effect of the presence of 
young children on labour force participation of 
mothers (this will be elaborated upon in the analysis 
of labour force participation of young wives). 


Family Characteristics 


Average family size for young families was 
smaller than that of other families - 2.7 compared 
with 3.3. There was very little difference in the aver- 
age number of earners between young families and 
other families with young families averaging 1.6 
earners and other families 1.5 earners. Young fami- 


lies had a slightly larger number of children under 6 
than other families - 0.7 compared to 0.5. Regionally, 
young families were largest in the Atlantic provinces 
where there was slightly more than one child under 6 
for each young family. Young families in rural areas 
were larger than young families in urban areas and 
urban families had a higher average number of earn- 
ers. Family size tended to decrease with the education 
of the head and the number of earners to increase 
with the same variable. 


Unattached Youth 


Before examining the 1967 characteristics of 
unattached youth it is useful to understand what con- 
stitutes an unattached individual. Unattached indi- 
viduals are the residual of individuals who do not fit 
into a family however that may be defined. The fam- 
ily definition used mainly in this publication is that 
of an economic family which is made up of all indi- 
viduals in the same household and related by blood, 
marriage or adoption. Thus, under this scheme, an 
unattached individual could be one of a group of un- 
related individuals living together in a household, an 
individual living with a family but unrelated, as de- 
fined above, to the family, or an individual living 
alone in a household. These are examples of the types 
of individuals to which this section refers. 


Another family concept is that of the census 
family which is used mainly in Census publications. 
A census family is defined as parent(s) and unmar- 
ried children living in the same household. This def- 
inition is obviously more restrictive than the eco- 
nomic family definition and would result in a differ- 
ent group of unattached individuals. For example, an 
elderly father living with his married son and his 
family would be considered an unattached individual 
using the census family definition.’ With respect to 
young unattached individuals the differences would 
be mainly accounted for by unmarried individuals 


7 , Sih 
In terms of Census terminology such individuals are called 
“persons not in families”. 


STATEMENT 17. Distribution of Young Unattached Individuals by Age and Sex, 1967 


Unattached youth All 
Sex Sees. _— _—— = — —— unattached All 
Under indivi- youth 
21 22-24 Total duals 
years years 
per cent 7 
Male 41.4 55.4 46.7 48.7 49.6 
Female : os 58.6 44.6 55S SHES) 50.4 
il BR | RR ere heater tg 100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


rooming with a relative or two related individuals 
such as brothers, sharing accommodation. The largest 
differences in the unattached and persons not in fam- 
ilies populations occur in the eldest age groups.’ The 
choice of using unattached individuals in this publi- 
cation is basically for comparative purposes but it is 
doubtful whether characteristics of young unattached 
individuals would change drastically if the other def- 
inition were applied .” 


There were 332,000 young unattached individu- 
als in April 1968. This represented 9% of the young 
population and 22% of all unattached individuals. 
Males constituted 47% of young unattached individu- 
als and females 53%. Very few unattached young per- 
sons were under 17 years of age. In fact 99% of them 
were over 16 years of age. Sixty-one per cent were 
from 17-21 years of age and the rest mainly 22-24 


* See Table 12. Catalogue 13-538, Family Incomes (Census 
Families) 1967. 


” The publication cited in footnote 8 can be used to make 
comparisons on the basis of the two definitions. 


STATEMENT 18. Distribution of Young Unattached Individuals by Region and Area, 1967 


21 


years of age. Unattached females constituted a larger 
proportion in the less than 21 age group than did 
males - 59% of the group was female. In the 22-24 
age group this pattern is reversed - 55% of the group 
was male. 


The regional distribution of unattached youth 
was very similar to that of all young individuals ex- 
cept that the Atlantic provinces had a slightly smaller 
proportion of young unattached individuals than 
they did of all young persons and the Prairies had a 
slightly higher representation of unattached youth. 
Sixty-four per cent of unattached youth resided in 
Ontario and Quebec as did all youth. This compared 
with 61% of the total unattached population which 
lived in Ontario and Quebec. 


The majority of unattached youth lived in urban 
areas; 93% of them resided there. Young unattached 
individuals were much more highly represented in 
urban areas than all youth of whom, as shown above, 
78% resided in urban areas. One would have expected 
a greater proportion of unattached youths in urban 
centres because of greater job opportunities in such 


All 
Unattached unattached All 
Region and type of area youth aie youth 
duals 
per cent 
Region: 
PULA Ce PROVEN COS precertreette eee rey mente otek steliae ater 729 8.1 10.7 
she crichton Pedidadnis (nen eco 32.0 25.6 a12 
CODA are eee a... Pe acct uetas ceteee 32.0 3533 33.3 
Tali OR CO VINES arte tee ur sees Pama cc at sec Cese hs crpneo wae cies 19.4 18.4 foee 
[BY IKS ste Cvo) WU Ca OHA Sn ee cee ndecico'sc cee eee eee ae 8.8 12.6 8.9 
MANNA Cl ene terse er neers nase arena raceatenanecouasentteeteeseyos 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Area: 
UE SEV J) enade dos <page tear tae aamae RC ethac onan Pee ane ae eR een ene 93.4 78.4 87.6 
ARUUETcAA lene mn ESM rade ener eee ee. Ft caiceeSe ows zcsyednen- ta 6.6 21.6 12.4 
UOTE IS. zocssocccoaec Case SEE a ERE BEE rT oO oot FPO 100.0 100.0 100.0 
STATEMENT 19. Distribution of Young Unattached Individuals by Education, 1967 
. 7 . : . Alls 
: Unattached unattached All 
maneyoy youth indivi- youth 
duals 
per cent 
DCE Sra AM ESI SSONOOD 3.52.05, Sete casser seen edirsea deere tines cone ras 8.4 ae nig 
PROMI RI COO baa, 5 cgt i cs apse Galas en cate ioidsegapanva rade ake ore + 
Pamir Siete PEROT OO a. oo cos coca dade cee ab rans oae eens Poetenas 41.2 y: 
OVINE TOR SULY, erased cto sy hocks ep ataee ow ern ADe rch seansiran? ioe We? ; s 
oe AA oi Pe a Se Sel Ge 
100.0 100.0 -100.0 
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centres. Because they are “detached” from their fami- 
lies they are more mobile and can more easily seek 
out these opportunities than the young population 
generally. Due to the influence of the aged the pro- 
portion of all unattached individuals living in urban 
areas was lower at 88%, than young unattached 
individuals. 


Seventy-seven per cent of unattached youth had 
high school education or less compared with 85% for 
the total unattached population. The corresponding 
figure for the total youth population was 89%. The 
unattached youth population had generally a higher 
level of education than the population of young indi- 
viduals due likely to its older age structure. 


Labour Force Participation of Unattached Youth 


It has not been possible to examine, in any mean- 
ingful way, the labour force decisions of the unat- 
tached young population. The main reason for this is 
the absence of any associated family characteristics 
for the population, 1.e., the survey does not collect 
information on the family from which the unat- 
tached individuals came. In some cases this may be 
important - for example, individuals attending uni- 
versity away from home would most likely be an 
“unattached” individual but their labour force and 
schooling decisions may very well be made within a 
family context. This section will content itself with 
enumerating some labour force characteristics of the 


young unattached population from unpublished 
sources. 


The April 1968 labour force participation rate of 
the group was 88%. This was somewhat lower than 
the male participation rate generally and could have 
been due to a student component among the unat- 
tached population. Approximately one half or 52% of 
the group worked full-time during 1967 and 42% 
worked part-time (part-time here is being used as a 
synonym for “worked, but not full-time’). Of the 
group that worked part-time 37% worked part-time 
exclusively or less than 19 weeks full-time. The “some 
university” category had the largest percentage, 35%, 
not in the labour force. In the other education catego- 
ries the percentage fluctuated around 10%. All of 
these statistics suggest a varied group with respect to 
family and schooling characteristics - 1.e., for some, 
family associations are affecting their decisions and 
for others not; some are definitely students and others 
not with resulting different behaviour patterns with 
respect to labour force participation. 


Incomes of Unattached Youth 

The largest difference in the income distribution 
for unattached youth and all unattached individuals 
was at the upper end of the distribution. Only 1.7% 
of unattached youth had an income of at least $7,000 
whereas 8.8% of unattached individuals were in the 
same position. At the lower end of the distribution 


STATEMENT 20. Percentage Distribution of Young Unattached Individuals by Income Groups, 1967 


All 
Income group Unattached unattached All 

youth indivi- youth 

duals 

per cent 
Windies 00). oe 5: en. ie cee ee totais. eee ae ee 18.8 ) Van )20.7 
§ 500 - $ 999 6.4 § 14.3 
EO QOMS SIR 49.9) Seeks. ee ia eee ene ae ee 8.7 17.9 9.4 
[SOON S~129995 i 42 nee”. Se eee ee ae 8.8 Sei 7.9 
EO Ostet ADO ne 5 erin eet Me RRP eo es Sef 5.9 6.5 
2.500 - 2,999 6.9 5.4 6.9 
3) OOO SNS540 9 str pea eee en ee ee 5 3 ee ee 10.6 6.4 7.6 
3.500 - 3,999 8.1 6.3 6.3 
4.000 - 4.499 han banks. ee Ree ee eee 8.6 t 10 7 \ 5.4 
45 00,= 74-09 98M Aen eee oe ey eta a ae ee 537! 14.4 
5 O0Ows (SeAGO ee sees a a, een yee Ae eee ee oe 4.5 5.0 3.8 
5 SO0R= 599 Oe een hee Ae eee, aes Taree 2.9 Bol AS 
GOO Dee (6:99 Oe care te eed tc a ee eee ha ey en 3.0 5.9 2.8 
7.000 - 7.999 0.4 ME hel 
8.000 - 9.999 0.9 Baal 0.6 
LO,OO 0 and OVER Ce. eaten en. a eee leer ot ee 0.4 WD) 0.1 
Mio tall Sx. Rte eee seceessetess soe ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Average income $ 2,648 By i 2,298 
Median income $ 2,623 2,601 1,852 
Average earnings ad SKS 2,601 2. Dab, 


] P 
Income recipients only. 


(under $2,000) the two groups had identically 43% of 
the population. Average incomes of $2,648 and $3,- 
257 respectively of youth and all unattached individ- 
uals reflect the higher proportions of individuals in 
the higher income classes amongst all unattached in- 
dividuals. The youth distribution was more symmet- 
ric in that the median income for unattached youth is 
very similar to the average. For all unattached indi- 
viduals the median was $656 less than the average. 
Almost all income for unattached youth came from 
earnings which represented 97% of their total in- 
come. For unattached individuals generally the ratio 
of earnings to income was 80%. This reflected to a 
large extent transfer payments received by the elderly 
unattached population. 


Young Family Members 


By far the largest group within the young popu- 
lation was youths in families or young family mem- 
bers. This group constitutes all young individuals 
who were not heads or wives of economic families. 
For all intents and purposes this group can be identi- 
fied with sons and daughters of the economic family 
head. However, there will be a small number of sons 
and daughters-in-law, grandchildren, and other rela- 
tives. Due to the definition of economic family young 
family members lacked homogenity with respect to 
marital status. However, only 3% of income recipients 
and 1% of non-recipients were married. Thus al- 
though some discrepancies existed between the young 


family members population and single sons and 
daughters of families it was a close approximation to 
this population. In some analysis of labour force ac- 
tivity of young family members a slightly different 
universe was used which did not include any married 
family members (this is done in Section I). 


There were in total 2.9 million young family 
members as of April 1968. This represented 75% of 
the entire young population and 78% of all family 
members. Obviously any analysis of change in the 
young population is heavily dependent on the beha- 
viour of this group. Forty-eight per cent of the group 
received income during 1967 compared with 50% of 
the entire youth population. This conforms to expec- 
tations as young family members were generally 
younger than young heads and wives or unattached 
individuals. 


Sixty-five per cent of young family members re- 
sided in Ontario and Quebec. This was very similar 
to the geographic distribution of any other popula- 
tion groups examined. The regional distributions of 
the recipient and non-recipient populations were also 
very much alike. Seventy-six per cent or the majority 
of young family members lived in urban areas; 
among this group there was a higher representation 
of income recipients than non-recipients - 80% of the 
former lived in urban areas compared to 72% of the 
latter. This conforms to patterns found among other 
groups examined. 


STATEMENT 21. Distribution of Young Family Members by Regions, Area and Income Status, 1967 


~ Without With 
Bema med Walen income income Total 
; per cent “ 

Region: 
Atlantie=provinces..4+..2401.5...0.42.4.0..0. Aas | 9.9 11.1 
Ogebeor. sy esel).-storus-- sites eyesarhy yp 32.) 32.8 S2a/ 
(OUNGAVEIOD co ee ee er ee 33.1 Bye pie 
PEATICMETOVINCES He etree aE, aa ‘ [Sel [So ee 
BritishaGohinbialeeel. or). 2h suerte. sheet VW? 9.7 : 
MOREA ACA a niet ses sit cba Sener sessucagsveauaes® 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Area: 

a 
UPAR Re wanandonuolice sokaal See ne eee ee re remree | te pe 79.6 5 
Rural, Ee onsen cen encensstagencsie 27.8 20.4 24.3 
SAS AAS en rf Ear a ebsocosansnderessaseonwasonteons 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Forty-five per cent of young family members 
were female. They represented 50% of the no income 
population and 40% of the population who received 
income during 1967. Forty-four per cent of young 
family members were between the ages of 14 and 16 


whereas only 33% of all young persons were in the 
same age group. Only 17% of the income receiving 
population were in the 14-16 age group and the com- 
parable figure for non-recipient young family mem- 
bers was 78%. 
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STATEMENT 22. Distribution of Young Family Members by Age, Sex and Income Status, 1967 


S Without With 
a income income Total 
j er per cent 
Male: 
Fh I Seth ee aa COE ne ree Wan foe ey ne oA Neos ne 33.9 10.2 225 
1 TOURS eel Bete gol oe he aes Se oe 14.5 38.9 26.1 
DD DU ted mee ASF ple. ude faite Sees 5 a MERE Oe ee ee 11.0 5.9 
Female: 
VABIGS.. 5 sevice Sea enh ob ened bere eee 34.2 6.8 Pile 
if E95 ak heme ty en PERN ONE Gs oct co cna sedene 14.8 28.0 os a 
DOEND Se Ale AME MGV ds. PAP Ro er eee 1.4 5). 32 
FP Otalsvee ee a ee ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The majority of the young family population 
were still attending school and had not yet finished 
their formal education. A large number of the 77% of 
young persons in families with less than high school 
completed would be in this category. This was partic- 
ularly true for family members who were non-recipi- 


ents where 90% of the population had less than com- 
pleted high school education. The income receiving 
population had generally a higher level of education 
which was likely a reflection of the older age structure 
of the income receiving population. 


STATEMENT 23. Distribution of Young Family Members by Education and Income Status, 1967 


rae eee Without With 
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Labour Force Characteristics of Young Family 
Members 


During 1967, 49% of young family members did 
not work; these accounted for most of the non-in- 
come recipients. As one would expect most or 68% of 
family members worked part-time during 1967. Only 
3% of income recipients did not work during 1967. 
This is a reflection of the importance of wages and 
salaries as the main source of income for young per- 
sons. Since many young persons work only during the 
summer months, and since April is a school month, a 
much larger percentage, or 64%, of youth were not in 
the labour force in April 1968 than did not work dur- 
ing 1967. This gives some idea of the magnitude of 
labour force turnover for young family members. 


Incomes of Young Family Members 


Average income of all income recipients was 
$1,749 with the median income 30% lower at 
$1,218. Earnings averaged $1,715 which was 98% of 
total average income. Forty-five per cent of income 


recipients received less than $1,000 during 1967. 
Average income varied from a low of $1,383 in the 
Atlantic provinces to a high of $2,045 in Quebec. 
Ontario young family members ranked second with 
an average income of $1,815. This is a change from 
the usually observed pattern where Ontario has the 
highest average income. It was also interesting that 
the male/female difference was the least in Quebec. 


Ratio of Female to Male Average Income of 
Young Family Members by Region, 1967 


Atlantic (Provinces... ace ee 0.74 
DUE DOO isis ce voie sien nnsn eh tees ee ee 2 
Ciiarias . cee ‘acon ig ttc fad tgs ee ().67 
Prairie’ ProvinceS.c...2.0 eee 0.78 
BritisheColumbiges... - ee 0.59 
Ganiada:«...::fiese).. .iehe lo 2nep eee 0.74 


The usual large difference between urban and rural 
areas did not exist for young family members (see 
Table 21). On average the ratio of rural to urban in- 
come was ().90 for young family members. 


Income differences by age were very marked. 
Seventy-eight per cent of income recipients between 
the ages of 14 and 16 earned less than $500. Their 
average income was $322 almost identical with the 
median income at $323. Average income for young 
family members in the 17-21 age group was $1,709 


t=! 2S 


and $3,416 was the average income of young family 
members aged 22-24. These averages reflected, to a 
large extent, the differences in work experience pat- 
terns of the three groups. Each group contained a 
progressively larger number of persons working full- 
time during 1967. 


STATEMENT 24. Distribution of Young Family Members by Work Experience, Labour Force Status, Sex 
and Income Status, 1967 


Without With 
income income Total 
, ‘ per cent ; 
Sex and work experience 
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INCOME TABLES, PART I - YOUNG INDIVIDUALS 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Re- 
gions and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Type 
of Area and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Age 
and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, 
Work Experience and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Edu- 
cation and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups and 
Family Relationship, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Mar- 
ital Status and Sex, 1967. 
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TABLE 1. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Regions and Sex, 


1967 
Region 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
aa: 7 - : per cent 
All individuals 
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OOO Rea 4 O91 Wer tee renee ae eter ace 6.5 Hey 8.4 5.0 6.0 50 
DESO LG Seca ISS Ly Seen a Sel he OE 6.9 Tal 8.3 5.9 6.7 Sd! 
3: 000223: 499> Sete or ener ee 7.6 6.2 10.0 6.0 Hos 7.0 
345 ()()act 5 O90 e ss, ae memes Weare Sea ak 6.3 52) Ted 6.4 6.6 4.0 
A004 9 Ot e a ee ee RA en 5.4 3.8 5.8) 6.7 4.5 4.2 
4: 500)-= 4.999%, stg Ns ene) ARR 4.4 D4 4.5 5.4 4.4 DS 
5,000 - 5,499 cbt ee ee 3.8 1.6 3.8 4.7 2.9 3.8 
5.5007= 5.999"). ON Sever er een D3 1.0 Dp) 3.0 Del 125 
6.000 216,999% 6 Ee eee 2.8 0.8 22) 3.8 1.6 Sal 
A OW OM wee OOO! ee Ys ae, fa Tol OS 0.6 1.8 Oui }e2 
SRUO TO LORS L210 Ae Eom erie Maem Mate cote ce 0.6 0.1 0.3 0.9 On 0.9 

10:000: and &6Vver ie. 2... ae... ee ee 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
TT Ota See ite cece oes es ere ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers ........ Lee WO) 2,134 199 656 720 351 209 
Average income ........... Me Seen 2,298 1,749 2.3.83 IMS DEALS Da 
Median income : va : wen 1,852 IESSi 2,174 1,989 1,544 1,409 
Sam plex size ae ew. ce eee ae A ceo ae a A 8,476 1,837 1,931 2,128 L¥IS1 829 

Male 

Under $500 : a Seu nS lies 20.9 PSs 7) 14a] 20.9 2301 
Somes OLO WN cot MOKCLE Sian Meo arena oe een ee 14.1 17.6 ple 15.6 13.9 13.6 
1,000 - 1.499 ; : 8.9 10.6 8.8 8.0 10.5 7.6 
1,500 - 1,999 ad ee Se 7.6 9.6 7.4 US 70 8.1 
2.000 - 2,499 Wee Reo Soe : 5.9 ee US 49 5:0 4.1 
DOO Ser O OT os Gen, ns). gece ee ain Wee are 5.9 VS US) 4.3 5.0 5.4 
3,000 - 3,499 ae 6.4 6.3 9.0 4.9 Sys! Sil 
3,500) = 37999) ... eee ree F 6.1 6.1 7.1 5.7 7.6 4.3 
4.000 - 4.499 . ee 5.9 4.4 5.8 6.7 52) 5.9 
4,500 - 4,999 ......... . Si Sill 4.7 6.4 6.6 BS 
5.000 - 5,499 re Se 5.4 2.4 5) 6.8 4.6 5.6 
5,500 - 5,999 3.6 le 35) 4.8 3) BS 
6,000 - 6,999 ; ay IES 4.0 6.1 IS 8.8 
7,000 - 7.999 1.8 0.9 1.0 2.9 2 Dal 
8.000 - 9,999 ; 1.0 0.2 0.4 1.6 1.0 1.6 

10,000 and over 0.2 On 0.2 0.1 
TG tals a Alea oes et GO ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers an °000 1,167 114 349 394 191 119 
Average income $ 2,635 Lon 2,625 295i 2,421 2022 
Median income : $ 2,185 547 2.430 2.522 1,837 1,856 


Sample size 4,596 1,064 1,014 1,138 915 465 


=.) a 


TABLE 1. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Regions and Sex, 
1967 — Concluded 


Se ee Se eee 


Region 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
per cent ; = 
Female 

UNAS LET SS Sa) CYC Sse ne a ne 24.8 Be 18.0 O53 28.0 34.3 
a2 | SOMES SIO eae eee ee ee 14.5 16.1 12.4 14.8 15.4 17.8 
PEO et epee cic cce Saute. outsccareecenc 10.1 10.0 10.8 9.4 10.9 9.1 
LL SYINs SUIS OKO as ne 8.4 12.1 10.0 7.0 6.6 Tied 
Oe OD ss arte Sinitcdey dec cevatversospen's He? Tag 9.3 SP? ee. 6.3 
DESSHOND) SDSS) aa ee een a ee 8.0 6.5 8.8 7.9 8.8 6.1 
EL ACING Coa) ek pe orl 6.2 11.1 hes! 10.1 9.5 
POR Od sr te coy cee cage = jan seneeeven tas 6.5 4.1 Poe 7.9 5.4 3.6 
LALO" SSS ae Se ae ee 4.7 Bal 47 6.6 3.6 2.0 
BSI ee CANS 1S (ees Sek an ar 3.4 5 4.2 4.3 hifi 1.9 
3) AOOIO) aya S Aad 2) a le 0.4 23 Ds 0.7 1.4 
Dak NO) SOS DIS ada ee or ree OF 0.2 0.9 0.8 0.4 0.6 
6,000 - 6,999 ........ as. PSRs. “ar SAR a A 0.5 0.2 0.9 0.6 0.3 

UDINE SRO) es rere Magen Ao Sena eee 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.1 

GOs 2 SOG Aa ne aecee ae ae eaten 0.1 0.1 0.1 03 

OO UO MAN OVER siete eiccsucercnacncnpemcasesnhane 0.1 
Mnasge ee ee ae esc. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated nWmibenS! dcr. ELAS... °000 967 85 307 326 160 90 
PNVENAPE IMCOMME Gasca ecchaeeig pitgwegetokiese tos $ 1,891 1,448 De LOw: 1,989 1,744 1,477 
IMC CTAIERITCOMIG) ag tree cevh rex scc te th cava ecpece $ 582 1,094 1,944 1,538 1.303 943 


SHAMIDUSY SASL AR esspedone Gea ane ce ere 3,880 a3 917 990 836 364 


TABLE 2. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Type of Area 
and Sex, 1967 


Type of areca 


All individuals Male Female 
: [ Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Income group Total areas arcas Total arcas areas Total arcas areas 


per cent 


All individuals 


Ql re 20.7 19.7 25.4 17.3 62 a3 24.8 ae 32.9 
Sones SS SS meen 0) 13.9 16.3 14.1 13.8 15.3 14.5 14.0 18.1 
an be: 9.4 9.4 9.4 8.9 9.0 8.3 10.1 9.9 11.5 
SOO GOO es. 7.9 a6 96 1 7.4 8.4 8.4 7.8 11.9 
Di ae. 5: 6.5 6.5 6.4 5.9 5% 6.5 72 13 64 
2? ee ut 6.9 7.0 6.5 5.9 5.6 13 8.0 8.5 4.9 
POW = FAI cc vocccccss cco 1% 6 7.4 6.4 5.9 8.4 9.1 96 5.6 
Sse 30008 kw... 63 66 4.9 61 6.5 4.7 6.5 69 52 
i ee 5.4 5.6 42 5.9 6.1 5.3 47 51 2.1 
4.500 - 4,999... ae 4.4 4.9 2.0 5.2 5.9 at 3.4 3.8 0. 
OE FANG ccc ect 3.8 4.0 2.4 5.4 6.0 3.4 .7 9 0.6 
SSMS TION coccccoeters ce 8 2.5 1.4 3.6 4.1 2.0 0.7 0.8 
i, a 2.8 2.8 6 4.7 4.9 4.0 0.5 0.6 
FIM FGID occ ccscicceee 11 11 11 18 1.8 1.8 0.2 0.2 
BOO 9.909) oo oocccccccseee 0.6 0.7 0.4 1.0 a 0.7 
LOPOOOP and: OVER icccle eel. Onl 0.1 i : 
ih Ae cen 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers ..... 2000 D134 1,774 360 ie Wor 932 235, 967 842 125 
Average income |... Stet 2.298 2,368 1,951 2,635 ane 2,270 1,891 1,971 1,353 
Median income .............-+--- $ 1,852 1,956 1.445 2,185 2.312 1,803 1,532 1,659 974 
8.476 6.750 1.726 4,596 3,478 1.118 3,880 3,272 608 


Sama ples SZ0P coos cao 


TABLE 3. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Age and Sex, 


1967 
Age 

14-16 17-21 22-24 
Income group Total years years years 

—a o 7 per cent 

All individuals 
Winrcle tanh) UM ton, epee saectcke ae eee eee oe DOT TES 18.0 aye) 
Te SSO eR SOOO mite, eee eee ee 14.3 17.4 19.0 4.5 
TRO OO Us al e499 eee ee 9.4 3.8 [WAS Sy 
TESOOr ENT OOO: Bev eia  e e e e eee 7.9 05 10.5 5.9 
Se OUO Rs eA OO es eee aa ee eek ny 6.5 0.5 7.8 6.1 
DESO) og 99 eee eine han ne 6.9 0.3 7.6 8.0 
BiQ0Ol= SeAGONe oes ee ee een 7.6 - 8.1 9.2 
3 Fe51 60 Nreain PRCLS AS Yad ae hay aN eee Ror Be, RE) 5 6.3 0.1 5.8 9.4 
4000 = 4,499 ..... Ere, A te epee 5.4 4.0 10.0 
ASS (Ome 999 epee Ce eres fee 4.4 2.6 9.3 
SOOO aor dO Oe, Ae eee rye eh emacs 3.8 DG) 8.4 
00h 1900 Ne ee. Pe a eee ade an ie ies 1.0 Si 
GeO OO O89 Ou rene A ae eee 2.8 OE? GM: 
OOO! <a O99 Gee neta neee tse ho 8 = leet 0.3 3.0 
8 OO OF SS 90 ae eee eee eee eee Hain) aad 0.6 On 1.6 
[O00 0Mandtover see. A ee ee 0.1 Oss 
OLAS) Meee eset sense aia ke 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated mumbers) eee ee. 000. DVBA 238 1236 660 
AVETACCMINCOMGC® 2..tige e.g tse seer ees yee $ 2,298 Bes 1,908 Baal 
NEGTaN MINGOMIE v.senceteees eae nce ee ee Sy 324 ayes) 3,788 
SAND GeSIZ6) ecteeae. eee eee Es, i ae 8.476 1,064 4,932 2,480 
Male 
Whders500M n= eer Re a ey a eee 17.3 WS 13.8 2.6 
S S500r= $7999 2. EERE hd ee ik Ne 14.1 2D 19.3 2S 
MOOOM= ele A OOln weeree Sie bel a 8.9 4.0 127 4.2 
DES OO Ree 99 te ee ec eco cee: 7.6 0.4 ORS 5.4 
DEW OL A284 9 Geo eee ne Lene eee 5.9 0.6 75 Dall 
DIES 0 orem C IE Ne ene Siac Oe 5 ena Bis yes De) - 6.9 6.4 
SOO Oras 4 Olen ater er. eee te 6.4 0.1 ie) We) 
3 O0R= 13 99 OR Meee, 0s ees ee 6.1 0.1 6.1 8.4 
AOOOg= 4-499 we eee aia 5.9 ae) 9.3 
AS OO 444.999" t.. pert. ) caperseegt ly 822. 3 9.8 
SOOO Mae eA SOL ere eee eve hea, eee ed 5.4 Bas Nie 
25 O0RE 99.9 0 eee eer | ee ae tae BiG 1.8 8.1 
GOOO ra689 9 Or etree eer rere Ans: 1.4 [at 
PLONOL OS im 7 O Ko 1s Ne a ed ee ee 1.8 0.5 4.6 
8.000 - 9,999 .......... fe Ra Rina Bree en Peer 1.0 0.3 2.6 
LOOMOManGROVEr mere: 8c aerate 0.2 (OS) 
NOLAN S tee ates ae kb ood a ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estingattedi numbers: ...<....2. eae eee ee “000 ited es7/ 142 643 382 
AAVETaSCMINGO Ie tne. eey ce onan eee $ 2,635 353 2,141 4,314 
Median income oc, oe, ee $ 2,185 346 L703 4.441 
DUG Sic Gamer ea -na., oe eee, res ides 4,596 623 2,566 1,407 
Female 

Under S500) Marte. n.5 2 te ee 24.8 84.8 22.6 8.9 
S$ 8500) = $999 Aes 10.2 18.6 aes 
1.000 - 1,499 10.1 323 12.3 esi 
IPS OO) A000 ee oct. ee ee ee 8.4 0.6 10.4 6.6 
ZOOO = 24998... ihe, 2h SA Wop 0.4 8.1 7.4 
OESOOL =. 2 OO OI ccna ea ee 8.0 0.7 8.3 10.1 
0 ie 7s OkS) a ne en 2 | We Eek wlied a 9.1 9.1 12.0 
3,500 - 3,999 6.5 5.6 10.8 
4.000 - 4,499 AM, 26 11.0 
4,500 - 4,999 ry 3.4 bes 8.5 
5, 000%="5,499'm ey 0.6 4.6 
5,500 - 5,999 . 0.7 0.1 yes 
GO00b- 6-999 ween ke) ee 0.5 - 1.8 
7,000 - 7,999 0.2 - Osh, 
8.000 - 9,999 .... : EROS 80. . faces eke Geil 0.1 0.3 
10,000 and over ee ee 0.1 
Totals: ..c33E A. a eee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers! ........../.04.) ....000 967 96 $93 278 
Average income ra aS, 1,89] 277 1,655 2.093 
Median income pie oth Rowe 296 1,356 3,084 


Sample size Pe eR RES Se er 4s 3,880 44] 2,366 1,073 


TABLE 4. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Work Experience ! 
and Sex, 1967 


SS Bnet Sb hntses enlarh ote ve itedineei @ penta dei eee ee 
Work experience in 1967 


Worked, 
a Worked not Did not 
Income group Total full-time full-time work” 
: “T per cent a : . 
All individuals 
Under $500 =F DOR, 2.6 Silk?) 48.0 
Be mOUOE= S999) |... 14.3 DS 2ST 22.3 
iN O)OXO) a eso h 0" nee  e 9.4 2.9 is 10.8 
1,500 - 1.999 7.9 4.5 10.2 ifs) 
2.000 - 2.499 .. 6.5 6.5 6.5 5.1 
Dea = 2.999) oe gy 6.9 10.3 4.9 1.8 
SOO = S499 ngs > eee ees 7.6 13.4 4.1 1.4 
ESM ecm OG OL che fee een iow bess, BRU ep 6.3 LS 2S DA, 
4.000 - 4.499 ..... ere Rare 5.4 11.4 1.8 ~ 
Ae500 = 4:999 4.4 9.5 3 - 
5.000 - 5.499 3.8 8.5 0.9 0.6 
5.500 - 5.999 Ds De. 0.5 - 
6.000 - 6.999 DES 6.5 OS - 
7.000 - 7.999 ite 2.4 Or? - 
S000) = 9.999) 0.8. De EEE Se 0.6 1.3 02 = 
TORO Ma CiAOVeTe 2B Beso heels 0.1 0.2 0.6 
SOTA ce ee ey See Os Bees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estampented tombers: 8.4... seccveteesveence: 000 2.134 814 1,267 53 
ANEMIC MM CONN C Ma cake Rs cu stazancusevsn cess dAroc $ 2.298 3,865 1,350 871 
IL CCIIVARP TUNG ONT Correo et aces scueveneeenners otis $ 1.852 3,802 934 545 
SAmplensiZe) vmebsess,.. eh... arene ee 8.476 2,983 5,268 225 
Male 
Cindlee SO a a eee ee WIS 1.6 26.6 39.5 
SPECS OD HON O90! ccc ee tsecs She, eee 14.1 es 22.0 24.4 
UAC: Soe ee 8.9 1.9 Sie 13.4 
ESO OSE URES es > | eee 7 ae 7.6 Sys 10.3 7.7 
DOOD = DAO, Fon. 1 ERE 5.9 4.1 7.0 5.6 
DEN COE OA OS a). eee es eS 5.9 6.8 5e5. 1.9 
SOKO) >a SCE | 6.4 8.8 4.9 32 
SESE GS SIZ IO) gee Ce a an 6.1 iat 3 ila 
ALOLGLO): <cersleea WAS ie ah et Aa RE el th 5.9 hg ha pe! ft 
AWN O(0) 2 GCOS Sa ata) Se as ee tae Sy 11.0 1.7 1.3 
SUC S39) ha <2 eee oe 5.4 eS Veil 2 
5,500) aw. 0905, Pencentawer...t entrals 3.6 8.3 0.8 : 
RO OOREO OOO ee idee oa bac satesnsaiseses ie As 10.9 0.9 
TEOOO POOF sock nescss a 1.8 4.1 0.4 : 
8.000 - 9.999 nin ere 1.0 Pha) 0.3 P 
LO:G00rand: over....£.24.. i ese ioc Ao 0.2 Os 1.3 
THOS cat niestnles 5 SR ere Rene eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EMM ACE MMUMIDELS. clei c..c.<se-..0....0- OOO Ke67 448 695 24 
POVCTRS WACOMIC. 1.5 AP c.ccnnsescenaeeeses od BOD 2,635 4,428 [E331 1,069 
IVC CME CIR TAN COLIC See Rae. fa re suc xewnaedoensc a D PR VSS 4,460 1,056 716 
Sample size POM crh teint, 4.596 1,623 2,874 99 
Female 
WiNGlor SSO ena ele a eee Ce 24.8 Set 36.8 55.0 
St TINO) Gee) Se, 4: eae ee eee Ae eee 14.5 83 21.4 20.6 
WOOO) — NAO wis ares cnnceees 10.1 4.1 14.0 8.8 
MO OO oe vegnisiveseusess 8.4 6.0 9.9 7.0 
DR CIO es eS ee ee 7.2 2.4 5.9 4.7 
200 --2.999 _..... cn by 8.0 14.5 4.2 v7 
SM CCS) ee: 9.1 19.1 3.1 7 
ne "ee 6.5 14.1 1.9 2.2 
AUAONOYOY SCP ICKOTSS ee ae es oe 4.7 110 ie 
“Ae SAO Ee CALOKO 1S) a ce ee 3.4 TUS ‘ 
SOOO S99: ooo. was « ily 3.8 0. 
Sw Ondey SoG seer neen 0.7 ie oe 
OOOO 6,999) cin: OE 1h oe 
AK | CLOT ak) a ma ae 0.2 oe oY 
8.000 2°9.999. ....... 0.1 “er : 
1LO-O0OCand Over... ast: es t 
PES sO Re eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers ........... 000 967 366 572 29 
l 5 1.891 al WAS) 1,129 TA 
Average income ............ $ : ee a Msg 
Median income ............ eer) | ese 2 328 s 


Sample size .. 3.880 1.360 2,394 126 


Refer to page 8 for definition of work expericnce. ; . 
Male and female estimates are based on small samples and may be subject to large sampling errors. 
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TABLE 5. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Education ' and 
Sex, 1967 
Education 
i Less ; 
than Some Finished 
high high high Some 3 
Income group Total school school school university Degree 
j 7 ; ; per cent 
All individuals 
Uden es OU eeu: 5 sectte erent eee oe DOM DAs 30.5 10.2 11.6 2.8 
SS) YOO) eee y LORS) Hegre dnc OR A= 7 Sere Ae ee 14.3 11.6 16.5 9.9 DS 3.4 
1,000 - 1.499 9.4 isl 7.4 9.6 14.9 7.8 
500; = 19 99 ee eee ce 7.9 8.7 6.3 eS) lea 9.3 
2.000 - 2,499 Oo) ° 8.7 5.8 5.8 ial 7-1 
DES OO eno.) Gee an AROS Ts ho Meet Om ene ae 6.9 76 6.4 8.3 4.9 5.9 
S10O0k= 3400 ee aire ee ee 7.6 7.4 6.0 ey 4.5 7.9 
3,500 - 3,999 6.3 6.2 4.8 9.7 4.1 a3 
A OOOF ea AGO ee ee che tesa eee wae 5.4 42 3.9 8.8 Aas 5.4 
4500 - 4,999 . 4.4 sy 3.6 5.7 4.4 10.4 
5.000 - 5,499 3.8 37/ 2.9 4.8 3a 7.4 
5.500 - 5,999 DS 2.0 1.9 2.9 1.9 is 
6.000 - 6,999 2.8 2.6 2B} 25) 1.8 9.5 
7,000 - 7,999 lel 2 0.9 IL 0.5 4.6 
8.000 - 9,999 0.6 0.2 On, 0.4 0.6 Sav 
10,000 and over 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.6 
TUCK RS, (Re eee eat one rere en 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers °000 WeMsye! 279 948 $83 268 56 
Average income $ 2,298 2,182 lig)S, 2,851 2133 3,974 
Median income $ 1,852 1.814 1,210 2,918 1,582 3,920 
Sample size 8,476 1,262 3,705 2,250 1,055 204 
Male 
Under $500 17.3 24 26.0 5.8 7.8 Ww 
Se esO One $0999 14.1 10.3 16.5 9.7 19:2 1.6 
1.000 - 1.499 8.9 7.6 TD 8.2 16.4 10.0 
1,500 - 1,999 76 6.8 57) 6.6 17.6 8.3 
2.000 - 2.499 5.9 8.3 4.7 4.1 9.0 8.6 
2.500 - 2,999 5.9 7.6 Sail 6.7 35 533 
3.000 - 3.499 6.4 8.0 Sai wi) 4.8 5.6 
3.500 - 3,999 6.1 9.0 5.0 8.2 2.8 10.4 
4.000 - 4.499 5.9 Sa 4.9 10.0 Seu) $5 
4.500 - 4.999 S22 4.6 5) 7) 6.5 5 10.2 
5.000 - 5.499 5.4 55 4.6 8.8 Br6 IE 
5,500 - 5,999 3.6 3.1 Bal 6.0 Dall qe) 
6.000 - 6.999 “\ Fl 3.9 3.9 7.9 2G 8.8 
7.000 - 7.999 1.8 1.8 1.6 DS) 0.4 TS 
8.000 - 9.999 1.0 Ors Ihe 0.9 0.8 6.0 
10.000 and over O'2 0.1 0.3 0.2 lie? 
STO tall Swe eco ta re ener Sree ees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers 000 1,167 182 546 247 167 26 
Average income $ 2.63) 2.085 ee ly 3,467 2,206 4,202 
Median income $ 2,185 2.473 le32 3,568 1,685 3,952 
Sample size 4.596 837 2,103 939 625 92 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 5. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Education | and 
Sex, 1967 — Concluded 


ame 


Education 
“ Less : 
than Some Finished 
high high high Some x 
Income group Total school school school university Degree” 
per cent - 
Female 

(CHOC AEA) OS eee A 24.8 29.9 36.5 13.4 17.8 4.0 
(So SOO S CASAS LS <ceennne s 14.5 14.2 16.5 10.1 24 si 4.8 
AOU mm AO ORR be eee eds ean 10.1 17.6 7.6 10.6 12S 6.0 
IL RU Desa SE whl ee Ne Se we 8.4 12°3 7.9 8.2 6.4 10.2 
2 ACCOM EA P48 signe ate Nap Sori at nolan Gee 9.3 TES FAG, De, 5.8 
ASOD SG AOLS)S): AER ee Se ea ed 8.0 TS 8.1 9.5 3.9 6.4 
SB OXONO csc WAGES) aie Ge lane eee pe 9.1 6.1 6.4 14.5 4.1 9.8 
Bat 23 OOK... cae eee ample. 2 eee 6.5 0.9 4.6 10.7 6.3 4.3 
SOLON OY ar B20) S ghee ee 4.7 1.4 2.6 7.9 5.8 53 
AVON ee RO ee ee ee 3.4 0.6 18 Sr 6.4 10.5 
PeOWO NS OA9O) a ae 5 een Vote Qe 0.7 1.9 3.9 1e4 
em OOO. & le Mee fe dao Onn 0.2 0.6 T5 7.4 
COLCA Sto) er ae ten ee 0.5 0.2 0.3 0.3 10.1 
PEUGO Rar MOO OER. m . gemee ae bop cese TMG Ls 0.2 Es 0.2 0.6 2.3 
55: OCC AoE ee. ee 0.1 0.1 0.2 lesa, 

ORO ORANG OVE Ta oes es eects tye one shen oer ae tas 
‘TICS IS) oot FE eR SR CNR een 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EStiMMated se MUIMUDENS eis cence once nate 000 967 97 402 336 101 30 
PAVIET ACE SIMCOMNG. rsa ce tevieirs caus qcecens tacageeeteae $ 1,891 E3307 1,426 2,400 2,013 3,783 
JESU CC) ea eae ee aE $ 15532) 1,168 911 RS)s) 1,301 3,855 
SHAT) ONS: SUL ee eee a neh ria ee eee 3,880 425 1,602 est 430 112 


the young population. 


Male and female estimates are based on small samples and may be subject to large sampling errors. 


TABLE 6. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups and Family 


Relationship, 1967 


Family relationship 


Note that this is level of education completed and not necessarily the final level of education. This is especially true for 


Income group Total Head Wife Other! 
per cent 

(Uirevekee, SSSUNO) ae erree sas tana Benen eer 20.7 5.9 14.0 27.0 
8 N00. SSO eee 14.3 4.0 11.4 18.3 
‘EBVO ey MSS) 2 ae ea ee 9.4 5.8 8.4 10.8 
NSO) o TUS T e ae ene eee 7.9 6.2 8.7 8.4 
DNS Ve Oe re ec. ae 6.5 5.0 8.9 6.5 
DESO O99 a avtas ue Pe ar eee er 6.9 6.5 9.8 6.4 
MO(0 me 9 te ee yd res rdealennps 7.6 8.7 10.5 6.6 
Be5007=93,999' ....... 2 pee Ve ee ; 6.3 9.1 8.8 4.9 
BLOODY co ZEON TE A ee eee ee Se 9.8 73 3.5 
BESO eA 9998 Focuses. Le ae eee ees 4.4 91 Sa 2.5 
SO) ace Os Oy Salen ee 3 3.8 8.5 3.4 2.3 
ES OOS RO SO ime sehc cre ce neg sueee¥easy sense 3 6.9 1.8 0.9 
OOO ee ies gesa dened ees ss henner ¥ 2.8 8.6 0.8 13 
PRODI) OS ee AL ice cis ievedelawuan® : 1.1 a 0.4 0.4 
8,000 - 9,999 ........ Bien be eee 0.6 28 0.1 0.2 

HOROWOMARGMOVER Seteciccseeccs.-cecnrszerceccue 0.1 0.3 
EN UGo dal Ge ee cas cratic sacecassacucveni vane 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers .. < 000 2,134 464 279 1.391 
Average income ...........-. Pre $ 2,298 3,848 2.452 1,749 
Median income ............. a ses 1,852 5,933 2,423 1,218 
Sample size 8.476 1.774 1,106 9,596 


A This category includes mainly unmarricd sons and daughters. It 
who may be sharing accommodation with p 


some married sons and daughters w ) : 
the young family member section (Table 20 to Table 24). 


It also includes some grandsons and grand-daughters and 
arents. Separate tables for this group are presented in 


ee te 


TABLE 7. Percentage Distribution of Individuals 14-24 Years of Age by Income Groups, Marital Status 
and Sex, 1967 


Marital status 


All individuals Male Female 
Income group Total! Single Married Total! Single Married Total! Single Married 
7 ; per cent 
Winder S500 Bcc. sees 20.7 25.4 Yell [73 22.0 0.6 24.8 30.0 13.8 
Se 50 Osan b 4999 ere ee 14.3 level 6.8 14.1 NAS ies 14.5 16.0 1s 
[O00 cai 499 a ee neers 9.4 10.8 5.6 8.9 10.8 23 10.1 10.8 8.6 
NGC) =) aieee Cah eer 7.9 8.5 6.3 7.6 8.8 3.6 8.4 8.2 8.7 
D000 274908 eee ee 6.5 6.4 6.7 5) (oo) 3.8 ee 6.2 OF] 
PESO) DSTO ie eos a de ae 6.9 6.6 Hell 5.9 6.0 5.6 8.0 Td O85 
BOO Op" 3.499 Bee ert 7.6 del 8.8 6.4 6.4 6.4 9.1 8.1 10.9 
3 SO 0"= 732999) eae ee ce. 6.3 5.4 8.9 6.1 D3 9.1 6.5 5) 8.7 
AO OR 4.49.9 Bree eee cen: 5.4 43 8.5 5.9 46 10.3 4.7 3.8 6.9 
7S OKO) SL) eS acpscne Mourecbce 4.4 2.9 8.5 Sy 3.3 ey 3.4 2.3 py 
SOOO = M 5040. O ee te ee re 3.8 Das 7.4 5.4 BES a Te 1.0 343 
SAS OO Nes 51099 ee eae eee 8 1.1 5.6 3.6 1.8 10.1 0.7 0.2 je, 
6,000 - 6,999 ..... Ree 2.8 1.4 6.7 4.7 pap) 3S 0.5 0.4 0.7 
TOO Omer sis9 90 Sen ferent ots ili 0.4 3) 1.8 0.6 6.0 Ow 0.1 0.5 
SOOO O99 Oe cee tecee eee 0.6 0.2 ih 1.0 0.3 3.4 0.1 0.1 OH 
10,000 and over ......... eae 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 OF 
MOtalS: eer ee meee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers ........000 2,134 1,564 562 1,167 904 262 967 660 300 
Average income ................. $ 2298 1,864 3,505 2,635 2,031 4,726 1,89] 1,634 2,440 
Medianeincome™ 5-00. $ 1,852 1,351 3,524 2,185 1,470 4,802 E532 1,187 2,394 
Sali pless/ZCme nee ee ees ee 8,476 6,248 DMS} 4,596 3,591 1,001 3,880 DEOSy/ 1,192 


' Includes a small number of divorced, separated or widowed persons for whom no separate distribution is shown due to small 


sample. 


Table 


INCOME TABLES, PART II - YOUNG FAMILIES 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Regions, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Type of Area, 
1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Age of Head, 
Gd. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Work Experi- 
ence of Head, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Education of 
Head, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Family Size, 
1967. 


Selected Statistics of Families by Selected Characteristics, 1967. 


2 


TABLE 8. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Region, 1967 


Region 
i Atlantic Prairie British 

Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 

‘ 7 “ee per cent 
Under $500 ; 2.0 1.1 2.4 oS 0.8 22 
$ 500 - $ 999 er Prae eee Onn es 1.0 0.8 - 2 
1.000 - 1.499 eR Ae 125 505 1.6 0.4 3 DOS 
1,500 - 1,999 ; 1.4 4.4 0.5 0.9 Del 1.0 
2,000 - 2.499 2.6 4.7 DD 2e3 3.0 2.0 
2.500 - 2.999 Oe 32. 535 4.9 1e5 Sey 4.0 
3.000 - 3.499 Sal 6.0 3.3 2.8 1.9 Sa 
Seas 999, ‘ aye 8.8 4.8 355 10.2 37 
4.000 - 4.499 S00) 10.0 eo 4.3 1.9 8.1 
4.500 - 4,999 oer Bt a Ae 9.5 92, 4.2 10.9 9.0 
5.000 - 5.499 5.8 7.9 5.3 6.0 4.8 6.8 
5,500) = 51999) 3. eee 8.2 9.5 7.1 8.9 9.7 4.7 
6.000 - 6.999 17.4 8.8 15.9 18.5 18.4 21.9 
7.000 - 7,999 11.0 8.0 10.6 ies 11.6 11.9 
8,000 - 9.999 ee ees 6.9 18.4 19.3 14.4 11.9 
10.000 and over 8.8 1.9 WED 1341 7! 7.0 
ACO SA ere Ma es eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers Pere, O08) 239 20 61 94 40 24 
Average income ; ee 6,250 4.749 6,128 6,834 5,950 6,022 
Median income $ 6,210 4.631 6,154 6,664 5,984 6,123 
187 280 208 101 


Sample size O75 Is) 


TABLE 9. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Type of Area, 1967 


Type of area 


Urban Rural 
Income group Total areas arcas 

Under $500 DAO 1.8 3.0 
sy. SOY) = Sh Ge) Og Or7 0.5 
1.000 - 1.499 es) le2 Deal 
1.500 - 1.999 1.4 be 2.6 
2.000 - 2.499 2.6 Dal ont) 
2500 = 2.999 Be 2.6 6.5 
3.000 - 3.499 Bal D2. 8.4 
3.500 - 3.999 a4 5.0 7.8 
4.000 - 4,499 5.0 4.9 Dey 
4.500 - 4,999 es WEA 8.3 
5.000 - 5.499 5.8 6.1 4.3 
5.500 - 5.999 So 8.5 6.2 
6.000 - 6,999 17.4 FES) 16.8 
7.000 - 7.999 11.0 LARS 9.0 
8.000 - 9.999 16.5 17.9 8.9 
10.000 and over 8.8 9.6 4.2 
ACOSTA Kane oak oleae ere onde Cee eee Rem Ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers 000 239 202 yi 
Average income $ 6,250 6,451 5. 156 
Median income $ 6.210 6.363 4,965 
Sample size MS 788 187 


ae 


TABLE 10. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Age of Head, 1967 


ee eee eee 
Age of head 


Under ey 
Income group Total 21 years years 
per cent 

Upmeker SSO) Se ne. | 2 2.0 5.0 1.5 
SOUS RSS eae 2 | ee fe 0.7 12 0.6 
iO OXG ean (ac nee, Se eee a ee 1.5 2.9 1.3 
XD 3 al eOS OR aes a: ee ee Be 1.4 ey 13 
AOUGY. = OF 19S hansen os. coe, St See ee I, te oe 2.6 6.6 2.0 
BNO OES a ee ee ens es | oo 32) 5.9 2.9 
SOC = “SOS ene | 6 eR ne i of Bal 5p) 2.9 
S300 2 So eee eae Seen een See 5.4 52 55 
BLOOM) = A) Nanton ee 0 ee ees 2 on ae 5.0 58 49 
ALND) < 2:2 i ies) ee errr: IS 8.8 7.4 
S00) = Se. en ae ie a en a 5.8 5.0 6.0 
SOL, oR SNE) Beer ee ee |. en oe, 8.2 le) 7.8 
(CAG) se (often 6 5) See oe ote eS Be Ves 18.3 172 
PAOOOE-$ 95999) ove eccec cont sn ee ee, aS 11.0 5.4 Ll 
SOY SCR) ee eee ee ee ae, 16.5 10.5 178 
ROKVOO arialonS ia eee ee ae eRe ee 8.8 0.9 9.9 
TRCSEALIS Soe Res eC: ae ea ee nL 2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EStMMAKCE MUM DCES: cere see ore rac. cecante tess cue 000. 239 28 24 
ENSIEICRISLE  WTTCON CTE ee a Oi en ee eee Ree $ 6,250 4,900 6,429 
NICCLAMMIN COMMER (cn at tonic c ns eesiae. cok $ 6,210 S23 6,354 
SANDS. SHAS cette aclarts. corse sce Ree aM mee A aor Aenea ee 975 108 867 


TABLE 11. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Work Experience of Head, 


1967 
Work experience of head 
Worked, 
Worked not Did not 
Income group Total full-time full-time work 
per cent 

Uiiavaleie SS NUR ceaous! Jehadecse eter sete eae a aan REner ee 2.0 0.5 il. 

So SC. + aS CE ener ener yrenrrec eer ee 7 - 2.0 
TRO OO Mee tO Mrs aoe) aes cea tace yuta nsces ee lie 0.3 eal 
TOO ORR ee eacaarceno Ratan pues enone 1.4 0.7 2.8 
PAOD > DIES eae re ence ected ee eee Ee 2.6 0.8 5.6 
DSO Qi GRAS sents eens er eee 3 1.4 Ts 
SOOO SA eee ae ear een Sul Dh 4.5 
3500 -- DOS Oita eee ee ne en eee 5.4 4.4 8.4 
ATION) oS) ee a aa ee Me ee 5.0 Dek Dal 
ABS VOM ACO OMEN, cohesion cpssnngataceraess 15 Ie? 9.0 
EO OME eA ete Meteo Src t teenie ttncares i 5.8 5 6.8 
SSD > AS SRR eae seen, ee ne eee 8.2 10.0 4.5 
(SAD O GOI gt are ere 17.4 18.9 15.2 
TESOL Ss eT Ole eee Se ee See eR 11.0 eo 9.6 
SU) Cem 8 ieee ee tee nar noa-scesnmecp ert 16.5 18.9 12.0 
NOMOOU MAG EON CI tera 00 tee see nartesesras ess 8.8 11.5 3.0 

TOU AIS Bee ise ee ete sete oe esse cas szpecscangseoseeseens se 100.0 100.0 100.0 

PS TUAC CCAS esc. yencc secs semen even cre: 000 239 166 67 

PABA MACOMNG acca. cater --.--00-0------+-- $ 6,250 6,864 Se 

OEE CT SSRIS Ct ola re $ 6,210 6,595 5,088 

SET GS AS nee eer 975 663 Zo 


Distribution not shown due to small sample. 


a Fp 


TABLE 12. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Education of Head, 1967 


Education of head 


Less than Finished Some 

high Some high high university 

Income group Total school school school and degree 

; per cent 

Under $500 uP) o..:.: eM ticae, Beene 2.0 3.6 2.0 0.9 1.9 
SPM OO aah OR ree. netic osee metas eta 0.7 1.4 - 1.6 - 
L000. = TRA OE eee, cad st cooatoe a anass sce LES) 34 1.1 0.3 1.8 
MSOC = 1E999 wae cree cee aeaeec eee ae 1.4 2.6 1.3 if 0.6 
De OOO = DAA OU a eae ei ecg Pe oer 2.6 4.8 2.8 led 0.7 
D5 OR), O90 Beeeetessc, ere san NRE Bebe 37) Seid 2.4 2.0 4.7 
D000 = S349 To bacs ee ete em eet 351 5.0 3.4 1:3 3.3 
5 8 rags he .. "ean een ae eerEoF Iv 2 5.4 9.4 4.7 3.3 6.4 
4 O00 2 AAT es Dares cee eee 5.0 Sal 6.4 3.4 3.6 
A S008 = 4 990 ek SEE ogee ER Sem RE ctnagce ike) 10.1 8.4 4.9 6.7 
CF MORN rae Mare eke oon aaa See 5.8 5.9 6.9 Dad 29 
S00 e720 00 Meee eet en cura ont eee oa 8.2 8.6 7.0 10.8 6.1 
6,000) G00 Ue ek ac... Fe ee 17.4 135 18.6 21.4 ish 
TMOG oi Oo ec Mess cae nes scc se gie, e e 11.0 6.2 13.4 25 2S 
Si000F 9 O90 eer sc Gee Mi ee A 16.5 10.7 13.6 2 Sun 19.8 
10,000 and over ........ PN nee Se eteoase sektcee 8.8 3.6 8.0 8.8 18.0 
GANS pee ict crayrenceo nearest ners 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numberts....... . 000 NY 43 99 64 33 
AVERAGE INCOM Pe. cocscs ns cecatcrasys ame ees ee $ 6,250 5,148 6,185 6,736 6,947 
Median income ..... $ 210 4,928 6,197 6,607 7,015 
BR deo anos yacm ct vee sive 2s Ra a HS 19] 394 258 132 


Sample size 


TABLE 13. Percentage Distribution of Young Families by Income Groups and Family Size, 1967 


Family size 


; Four 
Income group Total Two Three or more 

- vw per cent 
Winders 5 00 aera. nee are een ae 2.0 YP) hei Vy 
i= SOLOS? Ay ACE Peer eereneee eee <5. ieee ees 0.7 Oe 0.9 0.2 
OOO Re AOR secs: hess 1.6 0.9 22, 
|S(UL0): Sr) SSE ble eRe. eects eee 1.4 1.6 0.8 1.8 
DEO Oe e284 Ole ooo, 9 cas gar eee ee 2.6 2.0 DE) 38 
e510) 0) 5 RPL S18) nee eee eee oh Gere eet ce Sh) 2.6 39 3.4 
SLOOU BOA ON accor ssn /e tea ee eee Br Des 3.4 4.5 
Br 0 OR F999 m ne aes Pee ee ee 5.4 4.0 6.3 7.6 
4,000 - 4,499 . af 5.0 2:3 8.4 a2) 
APOIO) aes STON) Been Ser ce. ke: eM oe eS 4.9 9.8 10.6 
OOM =e StA OO ie os eo eerae eee ats. ea 5.8 4.1 8.4 6.0 
E5510 (0) Sau sede he amine ape) ot SR aie 8.2 6.2 92 te 
Gi OUU F-61099 irri 5 oa ae eee ee eee 17.4 16.0 19.6 1) 
(AQUOS RN) caper eee he LE 11.0 12.8 9.4 8.9 
8000 BO OO Oe res: & ee eee eee ee 16.5 22.4 10.5 11.4 
LOMO ORANG OVeT Aare. ene ee 8.8 14.1 38 pie 
Ota IS Care etescey. ne ene ee renee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers, «2.72 000 239 117 wS 43 
Average income boss ree $ 6,250 6,859 5,673 5,647 
ME Cave ICON Em rsuea ccc ete melee ae $ 6,210 6,958 5,639 5,600 


ANA SION S(Z Cait eye rae Some nee 975 459 327 189 
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TABLE 14. Selected Statistics of Families by Selected Characteristics, 1967 


Selected statistics 


Average 
Average Average Average Average Average number 
Estimated family head’s wife’s family number of of children 
number income carnings earnings size earners under 
6 years 
000 < 
Canada 
Young families < ee 239 6,250 4,496 1,484 2.73 1.63 0.71 
Other families ...0.00000....... 4,278 7,678 5,287 675 3.28 1.54 0.53 
Regions 
Atlantic Provinces: 
Wopmp families 2. o........-- 20 4,749 Bes0 1,105 3.05 1.54 1.01 
Wthemramilies. 5" ......... 371 5,821 3,738 402 3.38 1.48 0.68 
Quebec: 
Young families 25 °......-... 61 6,128 4.189 jee 2.65 1.63 0.59 
Other famlliesec. 0 sc... 1,184 7,469 5,006 486 3.40 153 0.60 
Ontario: 
Young families Je Re 94 6,834 4,894 1.670 Oe 3 1.67 0.71 
Otis amilles: ete eee 1,567 8,534 5.976 861 J23 1.56 0.48 
Prairie Provinces: 
Wore faniiligs oe ss. 40 5,950 4,440 1,268 eis 1.62 0.75 
Oihermtaniilies ). os: 781 6,962 4,853 672 3.24 1.54 0.49 
British Columbia: 
aoung | families. ...F ee: 24 6,022 4,738 L2 2.64 1.54 0.66 
Otheralaniues ee o:0-:... i 435 7,930 5.610 vise! Bul 5 LS) 0.45 
Type of area 
Urban areas: 
NOUNS amMIlleS! nicer eee: 202 6,451 4,592 1,590 2.67 1.67 0.66 
Other familiesy........ eee 3,389 8,270 5,743 761 3.26 1.56 OSI 
Rural areas: 
Mole Pamilies. 42 22.7.2... 37 5,156 3,968 905 3.05 1.43 0.97 
ther families 2... 1c....s000.. 889 5,419 3,549 345 3.38 1.43 0.62 
Sex of head 
Male head: 
Young families ........<-.2.- 227 6,433 4,649 1,565 2.75 1.66 0.70 
ORME H ee AITMIMES» eeccic esses ccseos 3,951 7,864 Swe 734 3132. 1-55 0.56 
Female head: 
prouTie FARES: 2... 2..:.20:005 12 2,916 1,706 - O34 1.04 0.87 
Othertfamiltes ~.......-cesui-. 37 5,423 1,364 - 2.80 heat 0.22 
Family size 
Two persons: _ 
Moun Pe samrillesy ..2..4...--:-.-- 117 6,859 4,292 DSA? 2.00 1.83 0.03 
Oiher CAmMiles <....ccncc c-- mer! 6,185 3,594 897 2.00 1.09 = 
Three persons: 
Woune families’ .................. 79 5,673 4,734 15 P 3.00 1.44 0.99 
@ihersGamiies: .2:.2.2.2....2.<+.- 783 7,636 5,142 796 3.00 1.58 0.28 
Four or more persons: 
Woung Tames. ......2...0...-..- 43 5,647 4,611 447 4.00 1.43 2.02 
Opera fAnMeS: 2. .......ct-<s0.- 2,360 8,409 6,149 528 4.00 es 0.87 
Work experience of head 
Worked full-time: 
4 aS 166 6,864 25 L357 2.76 : 0.72 
OPere t aIMGNES® ac cacss00s--30-<- 2,975 8,741 FRO 785 3.43 1.69 0.60 
a t full-time: 
es agi — i 68 5.227 3,347 1,417 2,70 Le 0.66 
VOUMEEAMTIMES -.-.ccitcsic cece ; 395 163 9 
(Oyiatetees C267 SO eee eee 702 6,016 4,381 658 : i 0.5 
Employment status of head 
Employed: 
Wooue families. .................. DTD 6,558 4,775 pohie etl nee 
ther Wamilies. .........-/cc.-- 3397 8,399 6,337 ' : : 
Unemployed: 
NOUNS AMTIMCS) cc... cs ves. 1] 4,756 3,772 ae ‘— ed 
Other families ................0.. 166 5,864 3,581 5 s 
Not in current labour force: : 
ilies Pet) Ie 1,425 12355 25 1.26 0.82 
Wolme Families. ................. 16 3 ak 562 033 017 


Other families: .....0.:0..00. hat 714 4,668 690 q 4 


met) eo 


TABLE 14. Selected Statistics of Families by Selected Characteristics, 1967 — Concluded 


Selected statistics 


Average 
Average Average Average Average Average number 
Estimated family head’s wife’s family number of children 
number income earnings earnings size earners under 
6 years 
: ; = 000 $ 
Education of head 
Less than high school: 
SOUnoat GIMLICS meseretenners 43 5,148 3,986 761 3.14 1.43 1.05 
Other famtes? cere secre 1,863 6,062 4,277 438 S.a2 1.48 0.46 
Some high school: 
Motnoefamilics: eer... z 99 6,185 4,614 1,333 2.83 LES? 0.81 
Oeiersfamailies .....ces012%...... 1,209 7,708 6,066 780 3.37 9 0.61 
Finished high school: 
Woune families! 2 .2........ 64 6,736 4,790 bai3 2.53 1.74 0.52 
Other families, aati. 706 8,742 7,081 849 3.28 JES 0.54 
Some university: 
Woumeufaniltes) -cracge. 3.7. 22 6,515 4,002 212 237 [E73 0.37 
Othemfanmilies, =e e:.....-- 204 9,753 7,749 1,256 3.25 1.64 0.53 
University degree: 
Wouine efamiliess ys:ee.--.. 12 7,782 4,717 2S 2.14 1.85 0.14 
Ofherfamilies <2 25-2... 3 295 13,765 12,210 O25 3535 39 0.64 


Age ot head 


Winder GAWeVyeAanS: se1-.-c-1: bene 28 4,900 3,646 1,035 2.45 1.62 Ort 
DAA IVC ATS) ec tisincarpsesoceeteee 211 6,429 4,608 1,543 Dell 1.63 On75 


Table 
bd 


16. 


INCOME TABLES, PART III - YOUNG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 


Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Regions, 
1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Sex, 1967. 
Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Age, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Work Experi- 
ence, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Education, 
1967. 


a ae 


TABLE 15. Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Regions, 1967 


Region 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
. per cent 

Under S500 See 5 oe tee ee 18.8 15.0 29.5 14.5 ele 16.0 
Dine SOO eb 990) kee a ee 6.4 13.9 4.8 6.2 6.2 7.0 
P2000 MecrTRA D9 see rears. cs He shennan ree tere 8.7 14.8 7.4 8.2 10.2 6.2 
|: SOURS OOO Ree. Fo ae ee 8.8 11.9 ed) 8.0 9.4 1320 
DP OOO e490 te a ck cone ee eee Sy 8.0 Sul 5.6 7.8 1.0 
D5 Re O99 eRe eee net. oe 6.9 5.6 7.1 6.3 9.8 3.0 
Bi OO Oi 3 40 Ou so aabeagtat cote eoaeetemenesee 10.6 9.5 e) 3} 8.9 14.1 14.7 
BP 5 OW ans GOO ial a) ee eect ee 8.1 IS 8.6 6.4 8.5 Pies 
AsO OR cA 49 OUR ee eh tee eee 8.6 7.9 7.8 10.8 7.8 6.2 
PANACS A) O eee OLS)! Lea Rae aca, Beebe 8 os aS 5s 2.9 4.2 7.9 52 2.4 
5.000 = 5.499)... bie PRES eee 4.5 0.5 3.0 7.0 3.6 6.7 
5 SOO sa 099 OO een ce esc ee 2.9 0.8 Nea 4.1 4.0 2.8 
6.00025: 69990 ee eeoce eee 3.0 0.8 32 3.4 1.4 6.7 
Ae OO eek 9 Oat ee eres oy ee. oe ee 0.4 1.0 0.6 0.4 = ‘, 
S000 z= 9990 Fee he ae coker eee 0.9 0.6 1e2 0.4 2.8 

LO:000sandsovene aah tei hisece eee 0.4 1.0 0.3 
SD OC AIS Re eeccce cas steescsd tec sere ee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated saimbersm as. eee eee 000 332 26 106 106 64 29 
AVELABG INCOMEC 25. ccsasttoneasae oe nere $ 2,648 2,091 2,280 3,014 2,744 2,942 
Mediansincomewes- ee $ 2,623 1,769 Ze lel 3,066 Dil Bs132 
Sample size 878 159 201 207 227 84 


Estimates are based on small sample and may be subject to large sampling errors. 


TABLE 16. Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Sex, 1967 


Sex 
Income group Total Male Female 
per cent 

Wider $5 CO) ce ieee ae ine) ect eee 18.8 11.4 25.4 
$y 5 ONE S79 99.0 ai eer, Fate. ee Seen ORE 6.4 3.4 9.1 
ROOOR EIA OO Fits eee ek eee eer ee 8.7 ton) 8.9 
50 Ge2 [TRO 99 Wena. ca ete, ee ee he ee te 8.8 8.7 8.8 
DIO OO¢ae2 AOD one ay alee ene ere ee ene 7, 6.1 ee 

2 SOOO OG. eke rate k ap egeS eke ee a aeetea eae 6.9 5.4 8.2 
BOO mes 34997) eee eee Wenn tiee dene ye ove eee 10.6 9.1 11.9 
SS SOO Fe SEO OO oo Aah ae Ve re es ie racer eee ee Se 8.1 9.0 UP 

4 OOO = AAGG as Otomo ere ene eee 8.6 9.8 des 
A SOO x= 4 OG 8 oe one ements a eet ee ae Ve) 3.8 
SLOOQKE ES AGO ee eae te aca ee oe ene Mee eee 4.5 6.8 BS 
SSO0O PRI Oe ants ae een) se ene ot ee Re Sere 2.9 6.0 Ors 
G:000) 25:6:9 90 ee ee ee oe he ee ee 3.0 Sb 7/ 0.8 
TOO OEE TO OO ee acces eee Oe). a eee eee 0.4 0.6 0.3 
SOOO t=79, 999 oo eae ek Ue eee oe eee 0.9 1.8 0.1 
LOLOOO Sande OVET aarti Aree ee 0.4 Ory, 0.1 
WO CUES eos. cece eiccar cere eee acs a 100.0 100.0 100.0 
BStimateGs mil Dersmes- sesso os eee ee CG) 332 155 ee, 
PAV ELA SE BITICO MC tere eer oe eee $ 2,648 3,266 2,105 
Medraneincomctrnsrcc: acta eee ee $ 2,623 3,360 1,881 
SAM Pl SIZOF Ae occ. Grete: eee ere erate Sa ne eee 878 330 548 


a) ee 


TABLE 17. Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Age, 1967 
a a a 


Age 
17-21 22-24 
Income group Total years years 
per cent 
{CIGYGYST SSK ONO rr Be aa Sa i, at ee 18.8 232. 9.5 
PCOS 090 kk EE 6.4 8.4 3.2 
1, 0005-3 1,499 .......:.... 9 SA te ae ERA = 4 8.7 IDF 3.4 
[LSNOG) << ke ee: ee - es: oo 8.8 11.4 4.8 
Le aS ant 5.7 5.6 5.9 
SOG = PROMOS ne ae, ©, 5 een ree «6 oo 6.9 6.8 72 
3,000 - 3,499 ....... 5 Ae. * An ee ee A | 10.6 10.0 11.9 
S00) = SAS een 2, Al on een oo 8.1 TEAM 9.8 
AOU OMA AO ee oa MI cetera ch ee 8.6 6.7 11.9 
“SSN 32 AES) ee ees at J EE 53 Dan 10.6 
SOLS) = ‘Shi hana ane oe a ae coe Oe 4.5 3.4 6.5 
SV SLOT) = BE O)SL0) Ree ce» Te 2.9 Dye 3.9 
SOLO = COO: 0 ane yee ne 3.0 0.7 6.8 
TAO) 2 BESS) | ER oo eo og | en ee Oe ae 0.4 1.1 
PeSKOXOO) os COLE Se eS. 5, sn Re rere 0.9 2.4 
ROS COORSNGVOVED aca. e eae cso so soar ahaha 0.4 1.0 
WO UALS He cider sos shec ese ee ee a ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ESTUUMALCCPMUNIUDETS) snus tegese meee es ence 000 Boy 201 126 
PAN WAS Caml COMIC ee tanuoes ct ae ree ase aie ety eaniyececent $ 2,648 2,076 3,638 
Median minCOme wen... sere re ee ee eon cl $ 2,623 L775 3,708 
SUC Sa RS ok ok rr 878 547 316 
l 


Includes a small number of unattached youth 14-16 years of age for whom no separate distribution is shown due to 
small sample. 


TABLE 18. Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Work Experience, ' 1967 


Work experience in 1967 


Worked, 
Worked not Did not 
Income group Total full-time full-time work” 
per cent i 

(UNave ie GOSN 0) CR eee ee ae ree 18.8 11.9 18.5 76.5 
CR. SOIC SNS IA ie een ns Se ne ne ean 6.4 3.4 11.0 12 
RO OOM aE AO Oe Meta ence gai ue asseamonenense 8.7 2.8 16.0 8.7 
1S OO Mem ROO ena ON a eke, ce wasts 8.8 4.0 S25 351 
DADO) SA DaeG SO) et Rae Se ne ee Se oR 5.7 3.8 8.3 3.6 
DEST) ON SS OL) a ie Oo eee aint pene 6.9 6.7 8.0 1 
BV NOG! a BRA cece stele RSS terre aA Re ee 10.6 14.0 8.0 - 
SY OO) ee GROOM es nn ee 8.1 10.8 5.6 Lay 

sa SOY OYGY) cau 8 ACHES 0) aay ne me eee en 8.6 13.0 4.6 2 
HVS NG) OSS aes ne ee ee 5S 8.6 Dal s 
SOU sa Ge ie sie ee eee meee ee 4.5 8.1 0.5 2.0 
0) ES) Ota er ee ee ect er gaeinen nae 2.9 5.0 0.9 = 
COO GSO oa eee ee ee 3.0 55) 0.7 - 
UOC: FROIEE Ge ice die eee eee 0.4 0.8 = ~ 
XTOYONO) SSNS Te Gee dees r= nn ener 0.9 1.4 0.5 = 
NOMQOO MAN OVC) Hee ateccees coh ee ceareeecuseene 0.4 0.5 2.0 
BCR CANS eae wae ions severe sassouseviteaseanesoess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ESHIMACCOMNUMIDETS! o...409.c30cesewrccaseenvee 7000 giv 172 139 21 
PME TAR ICONS china retest nranscvcesennsensnees $ 2,648 3,497 1,905 662 
WWPSPal EVA. Thaveveyng looky seamen eek ne ae eee Eee $ 2,623 3,661 1,649 328 
BS AN EO US ee che sed euch ranch ate cerareoen ons 878 437 35 66 


Refer to pp. 8 for definition of work experience. 
2 Estimates are based on small sample and may be subject to large sampling errors. 
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TABLE 19. Percentage Distribution of Unattached Youth by Income Groups and Education, 1967 


Education 
Less than Finished Some 
high | Some high high university 
Income group Total school school school and degree 
: per cent 

Inder $500 ...... Batis teectate cero tare ge 18.8 16.5 We) 22.4 14.8 
Se OO Pe Boe. aise icant. untae ame 6.4 | Ts 518) 4.6 
EQOO EE Oe ee sores reece rosters ea es. 8.7 12.1 8.9 8.1 8.2 
APS = SOG OR cok, Sete s axe Meahets ott tony 8.8 4.8 10.9 Jel baz 
PLAGIO) 0: Soph 7102 12) IE oie cree oh en ha eeeern eset c el Leh 7.0 3.6 7.0 
DES OO Ket G OM R 4 C A rent reenact 6.9 5.4 a, 6.9 8.5 
eee ARSE Os nse tv at waste dtes Ena sR 10.6 14.6 8.7 12.1 8.6 
BeIUOT 39998 &.. 35. aeacete es oa ee 8.1 10.6 7.6 8.7 6.4 
BND RAE er tase intaisarcdnetare ve ltieat 8.6 7.4 6.2 12.4 Sel 

A SOO Ry OOO Mie nie ire ee score tiodom ee 5.3 2.4 Set 6.2 6.8 
SOO e258 Asldactete Menace meee 4:5 4.0 5.9 3.0 Sy 
SAU ONC REL INR aan ener ee 29 1.4 5.3 1.4 3.4 
COUR O99 OMe eee. epee es mero ees 3.0 0.8 3:3 Jick a5 
GUO IER) |. air caterer atta sen nan meta 0.4 = 0.2 eS 
GU LE 1 aetna ne ORE 0.9 1.2 0.3 pa 
LOL00O Rand OV erie area ee ene ee 0.4 0.2 0.5 0.6 
OUANS 5, Zor spetectes risa antes avons sdieseeoee zeeseoss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sima abed. MUTIDELS vvsinccnt i acme on ese 000 332 28 91 137 76 
AN ELASE SIN COM Cimewe eons oe wane eee een $ 2,648 2,286 2,645 2,596 2,878 
Median income ..... Repent MyM Mem pecincien $ 2,623 2,278 2,360 2.852 2,628 
Samp lems Zee ae dense. tet ees ene ee ere eee 878 80 PDN) 361 200 


' Estimates are based on small sample and may be subject to large sampling errors. 


2 . . 
~ Includes degree and some university. 
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INCOME TABLES, PART IV - YOUNG FAMILY MEMBERS 


Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Regions 
and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Type of 
Area and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Age and 
pex, 1967: 


Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Work Ex- 
perience and Sex, 1967. 


Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Education 
and Sex, 1967. 
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TABLE 20. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Regions and Sex, 1967 
2 ————————————————————eEeE_——EE ee 


Region 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
per cent 
Young family members 
UindersS500: 2. 2c tes. seenwin aeons meee 27.0 3) 3) 192 26.4 34.0 38.6 
S> S00 58099 erase regener eee 18.3 19.3 14.6 20.8 19.6 19.8 
POO Pets 5 sere cr eee ys 10.8 ities 10.8 10.2 1231 10.3 
[95001 1 990 ees uae rae trasna censor reer 8.4 10.2 9.6 7.8 6.4 7.4 
PEO eo ae N Se -opetere: Pisce sesetopecooscss60 902: 6.5 Lo 91 4.5 532 4.1 
DSOO n= D299 9, con ceaate sents nearer s 6.4 6.0 8.6 5.4 5.6 4.5 
3,000 = 3,499) o....cscetcsisse- ose ee eee 6.6 4.6 Sh 5.6 4.6 4.7 
BBO aS O99 ee oe ccotdadu aspera e ao te 4.9 3.5 6.1 4.9 4.7 2.0 
AOE rtt AD De xd ctsnesssy arcs. iGestneeanss ele Sia 1.8 39 4.6 2.8 1.8 
MESO S GOS pa a Ps. tjnsctae ooas 25 1.0 3.1 3:5 Lol 0.4 
5 OO0F= 524 99a een. cee eer eer Pegs) 0.6 pe. 229 ied, 2.4 
55 (00 re ee te nace. Sieh ee eee ee 0.9 0.5 1.1 1.0 05 0.8 
CSM OLOLO) ea CRO ELS ee Bee eee cence aa ree incon srnes 1.3 0.6 Te? Wee) 0.4 2.6 
7,000n=-7,999 4 Eee ee 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.2 0.6 
$000 59 000 ee ere eae er eee rere 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 

1QLOOOFandeayens tee eee nee 0.1 0.1 
NOTICES eerere Reet ote ies one n rrrars 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated ‘numbers acy 2tehs os 000 1394 138 457 447 214 135 
AVERASe AMCOME. 2a rece eateries oe $ 1,749 1,383 2,045 1,815 1,446 1,384 
Median income? RM Eier. center eden $ 1,218 959 1,782 Ih Ss7 908 790 
Sain plessize en a ent eer eees. none 5,596 1,287 R351 1,334 1,076 542 

Male 
Wind rg 3500 Ne ee een eee eee cee ee P33) 26.7 19.9 19.6 30.0 32.2 
S57 S00, = SE999 eee ere ree ete cre 19.0 DiS 15.0 219 195 OED 
TRO OOF e490 eee eee eee ree 10.8 Isles 2) 10.7 isu) Qs 
TSS OO er 1899 9 te eee ere eee heer ee 8.8 10.5 9.0 8.7 7.4 8.7 
DF 00 Or AO 9 eee eee eee tere ae 6.4 8.0 8.4 5.0 5.4 4.9 
DOS OND re TOS Saas seg Meee se Leah 6.1 6.6 8.1 5.0 4.6 D2 
SOOO Ree 400 2 eee Ser are eee acres 6.1 5.0 yl 5.0 4.3 4.4 
3S) OMB 3390.9 ee emcee te eee a Nee 4.8 4.1 5) 4.3 5.4 3.0 
ZAM 0 yur 0 OS a elas rea i caicaeedemerner aeons 4.1 eal She) Dai 3.6 2.6 
AS (OQ R-SAsO0 Duin ean, acces ce ures e cant nent 30 1.4 2.8 4.6 2.4 0.7 
SOCIOL Seo caer ean wren reenter Shoe 3.4 0.7 325 4.5 2:5 3.6 
525 00M 0.99 fee ees eee eer eee Gs) 0.6 a7 1.6 0.8 1.0 
G O00 525 61909 Fetes Serene ee rs cae 1.9 1.0 2.0 ml 0.4 4.2 
OOO R999 Sr ee tac tees tentectin toca ae 0.7 0.4 0.5 1.0 0.3 1.0 
SOD = DO ay a etccnct Seeeateap ees ce gnean 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.2 

10,000 and over ............. Scores Peete 0.1 On) 0.1 
WOtaS oe perensoh ke ee ree Sees 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated nunibersm..we amet ee 000 836 88 263 270 132 83 
AV Grater COMIC mer eee een eee mere 1,919 1,529 2,119 2,083 1,580 1,693 
Median iicomes .272.-tncn eet ee e305 1,080 15792 15395 1,019 964 
Sample size Peewee se techn 3)3)) 825 771 792 641 330 
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TABLE 20. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Regions 
and Sex, 1967 — Concluded 


=~ <i cmmmmemmnmmmee eee 


Region 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Income group Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
per cent 
Female 

inderas 500RS. RY. CITIES occas B2e5 42.2 18.2 36.9 40.6 48.7 
3 S00 SA ee ee eee es 15.4 14.2 19.0 19.7 20.7 
os RL ee 2! | an 10.9 ies Hal he 10.5 11.9 
De a ie csi ecescelisanvace. Ith 9.6 10.3 6.4 4.9 533 
AEE eS en oe 6.5 Gell 10.2 3.8 5.0 2.8 
DS), PLCS Seen Dae 6.9 5.0 she} 6.0 Tet 3.4 
SAUCE: = 6) Rae eRe <6.. Senet eee 7.4 Sho 10.6 6.5 D2 533 
BPO 998 icccecscccttec bg vesnbaceecdacvsons 4.9 BS 6.5 5) 3.6 0.5 
NC ee ON eee een ee 277 lies} 40 2S Le 0.5 
ARS Se ee eee eee eee 1.9 0.4 3.6 1, 0.5 - 
SAU) Sapo Sean eerenene 5 Seana eee 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Soil) Ses Ney Mec ercceenece ere 0 + See eee 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 - 0.5 

OCU FH HOOD oe oa ces iceamsnan MBocecesnvanccensnes 0.3 0.2 0.6 0.4 

TOD Se RS eee eee a, ee 0.1 - 0.2 - 

SAO SQ OSC ees ec ee nee al 0.2 0.4 

NOROODRAMASOVER cic Oeacs gene orcseseose 

LECCE ISG ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EStiMated sMUMDETS 22... cc. .epaymerngeeoes 000 555 50 194 Lid 82 ay) 
De 0 '| c cncr o  ae $ 1,494 127, 1,944 1,404 e229 892 
INC CTAME MA COMERE cio 600-scason oe RUS cseesees $ 1,014 USS 1,770 846 741 533 
SBN TH CIS SPAS see Ree AR Oo eee ee eeprsiil 462 586 542 435 22 


TABLE 21. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups and Type of Area and 


Sex, 1967 
Young family members Male Female 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Income group Total areas areas Total areas areas Total areas areas 
6 Ly 31S 37.1 
Opes. SS Oh eco areee 27.0 26.3 297 DouB 22.6 26.0 a : 
$ ‘ 500 = AAA eG a er 18.3 18.2 18.7 19.0 19.1 18.9 7.3 17.0 18.3 
ts aly he 10.8 11.0 10.3 10.8 1 95 10.9 10.7 11.8 
ORI OD os wetiicncnesennid 8.4 8.0 9.8 8.8 8.7 9.0 ad 7.0 L}.5 
2p, RO Es Re 6.5 6.5 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.2 6.5 6.6 6.1 
De DOD cicutievasinsses sor 6.4 6.5 6.1 6.1 59 6.8 6.9 7.4 4.5 
6y CUTS SRA eee 6.6 6.8 5.9 6.1 5.8 7.2 7.4 8.2 ax3 
Sho NS ig este eer 4.9 5.1 4.1 4.8 =e 3.6 4.9 4.9 Sie. 
AAD 8 cesses aeveneeees 3:3 3.7 3.0 4.1 4.2 3.8 aed 3.0 1.2 
SU Ua 2 | ere 2.9 2.9 ee 3.0 3.4 1.4 1:9 Jee 0.7 
PaO = ADD) oon. oncncevsvedeens 253 23 2.0 3.4 ei) 2.8 0.6 0.6 0.4 
PME NID Sov conensisonesessis 0.9 0.8 1.0 1:3 re 1.6 0.2 0.2 
INDIO 9 99) eek pete 1.3 L2 1.4 Le 1.8 pe | 0.3 0.4 
DTD co ciscsivesenrsevened 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.6 1.0 0.1 0.1 
a ere 0.2 0.2 ce aa 0.1 0.2 
WOOO CANGLOVER 2c. 2. cs. ..0.8 0.1 
05 7) SS ee errr 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers ....... °000 1,391 1,108 283 836 647 189 S55) 461 94 
Average/Income ....05.-..-.-+-- $ 1,749 1,784 1,614 Core 1,948 1,819 1,494 1,555 1,204 
Median ancome: «...........-.-.. $ 1,218 1251 1,080 335 1,377 1,269 1,014 1,067 855 
SET eS Sy ee 5,596 4,248 1,348 3,359 2,458 901 2,237 1,790 447 
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TABLE 22. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Age and Sex, 1967 
a 


Age 
14-16 721 ae rl 

Income group Total years years years 

: per cent 

Young family members 
Ulnderas5 00 West eee ene eee 27.0 VHS 19.7 4.1 
$ 500 SS 999" 2 ARAN. Ue ves een 18.3 LED 21.6 5.8 
TOOO. SW E499 TR Ree on ie ate... ee 10.8 3.8 1325 7.0 
PSO 999 ee ile ast toce Seater snteae 8.4 OES) 10.5 7.9 
DOOD AGO 2 Wee Son eee. ee ee 6.5 0.5 7.8 73 
DES OO = E999 | che Ose ae hes ee 6.4 0.3 VSD) 10.5 
STOO 499! ek eaten ee 6.6 - Heo 9.7 
She SLO (Oia. SIRS Neko Marner tie” WARiie nee RET eC AAR 4.9 0.1 4.8 10.0 
ANNO wee aA OG. Oi ee ee ee 35) Bek 9.3 
AUS) mama O99 Ie eek cee Sane 2.2 eerie Bed) 1.9 8.0 
"SAO LOO kee, Six: OOO WE anaes o,| Arnn WEEN MRR 5 ra Das 1.4 8.1 
SRD Oe FO ee Re re aectrvcantos ee 0.9 (OES 385 
CSA OXO LO) ctf KE KS fe ae A MA hc 1.3 0.4 6.1 
TE OOO Bere OO Gite ot the chat h sees: Se nes 0.4 0.2 1.9 
SULOTOY Oye ASS 1810 ee Aarne ere meee. Res 0.2 0.1 0.5 
LOZ000DandFOVels seek eee eee 0.3 
OCA Spier see Ma te ha csc ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estinvatedanumbers: eee eke 000 1,391 236 930 225 
NVETADCHINCOMEs eres cu atcteesaere eennee ee $ 1,749 B22, 1,709 3,416 
Medianincome facet ee acetone $ 1,218 323 7322 B02 
SAMNDIGMSIZE ca catarce eee seec ant acon a 5,596 1,053 3,709 834 
Male 
WWiidernt$500 cx Pee nec RR eee 23.3 TS 15.8 4.4 
SES () (ED eS Bene eee eet, eer 19.0 22.2 De) 4.8 
[BOO OwaaIEA 99s aus. Oo eee, ee 10.8 4.0 13.5 TD 
le OO R= aA999 eee chsrsaeem ad oh texas 9 ne 8.8 0.4 11.0 8.9 
DOOOMRQA99 Sa e Se. Paes 6.4 0.6 Va 7.4 
DES OO ra 909 We, Meee een eres aaa! ea 6.1 - 6.8 9.2 
Bi OO Oit3 249 Oaks eee ssc ee ees 6.1 0.1 6.8 92 
SOO R= SOO On i ARCS vast steels 4.8 0.1 By? 7.9 
A OOO 224 4 OO gia re ete gi ee ant ce 4.1 3.9 8.6 
ARS A200 OY eerteecs cialis setae Ree 3.0 2.9 6.1 
SOOO 549 Oras, noo eae meres 3.4 S| 10.3 
Po ) Mets HG OOM nee sree en SO et tr 3) 0.8 4.6 
GO OCR 6299.9 Meee er ere. cee 1.9 0.7 7.8 
O00E i SOOM oer nena ae 0.7 0.3 2.6 
STOO a 9 GOOF sy cdot be cade ee 0.2 0.1 0.6 
LOROOO Said ROV Cita cre core ee need 0.1 0.4 
Ot als peereeea 2 od opus oe eater tc. eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimate @enunioenrs: 2..:...27 eens aie ee °000 836 142 541 153 
IAVETAR ES INCOM CMP ae: cai :.a tre ces teat etn Bs $ 1,919 354 1,867 3,549 
NP CGTanaIn CONG wre: heuer er eee ates $ 15355 346 1,443 3,440 
Sai PlCes| Zemin. pees sansa ner. aaron gain een Speirs, 622 Zeal 566 
Female 
UndereS S000 ee. cos es ae 32.5 85.2 251 35 
GaSe Sao O OMe eae Ae a3 9.7 20.8 8.0 
OOO! Sal ADO Mec eee a 10.9 3.4 1S 6.4 
[SOO R=aIEO OOM en. ose eee eee cnet: i" dal 0.6 9.8 5.8 
2) STOO) SiO OS) ee ae eee See er 6.5 0.4 7.9 7.0 
2500 - 2/999 Nes... = EE i 6.9 OR Us} 182 
SO O05 374 9 Oe orth’ Biker, ono: Se eA 8.5 10.9 
3,500 - 3,999 .. Re dn fs ee NR 49 4.4 14.5 
A O00 = 4 A0ORe ae SBR. nee DS ee 10.7 
ASS (NT At 9 OMe 0 eee ten hn ee 1.9 0.5 122 
SOOO =e 58409 Mitre eden tee, tn pth 0.6 0.2 3.4 
S500) = 5:9 99s ks. Me Aare oo 0.2 - LS 
6,000 - 6,999... na ERS. lt Suciak | We Ree 0.3 - 2.4 
MOO IOs 2 nA A ree 0.1 - 0.5 
S000 5250 990 iret is Sea ee 0.1 0.1 0.3 
LO.GO0 mand OVER ..0 hee es eh 

MROUAIS ieee. cede scoot ae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EStimateg numbers We. .ncccceenatvereax. eee OOO 555 94 389 To 
Average income Seton neem atrcsttonkes 1,494 273 1,488 3,13 
Median income ...... Ee RR 1,014 295 Tes4' 3.279 


Sample size ais 2e2 31) 431 1,538 268 


Ao 


TABLE 23. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Work Experience and 
Sex, 1967 


Work experience in 1967 


Worked, 
Worked not Did net 
Income group Total full-time full-time work 
per cent 
Young family members 
Ander S00 @. ete ee eRe neh: 27.0 2.6 36.4 54.1 
SS SUOLO) GRA GIST ot ate cd 18.3 3.2 24.7 PR 3) 
HCO Oe EO reer ene ee ee 10.8 4.4 Ba 7.0 
iT OU O) Sl 222) Se ee cere) eRe eee 8.4 6.1 9.4 Th 
BAO MeO Sal eater ante MA ease 6.5 9.2 5.4 2.8 
Be SU Dies: PACE ea oa aes, o> en 6.4 13.5 3.6 1.8 
BOO 0 ees ee ie os loti rcnpa menses rieiaoces 6.6 15.4 3.0 1a 
SSO OESS 3h 2)!)S an eee On: ee 4.9 132 1.4 19 
ARON) Btemace bo) ae ean meee Fre ner commer pene esa, 85 10.2 0.8 
AY, SOQ) co BISISIS pn el as en ene ee 2S 7.6 0.5 
SOO 5, are area ecee een Cone 23 6.7 0.4 
SSO) Ss SiS ree enna ve ae ee 0.9 2.4 0.3 
CxO OREO. 999" a5) RY cence. 1.3 3.8 0.2 
ROO) mem nO 9 rca encore apiten tes tents testes ene, 0.4 [22 0.1 
CEUO Do Oe eee reece Neen... Deeee aaE Re 0.2 0.4 
OOO Ma nV Cl mere re ec ee oe ces ccheeeey are 0.1 
LUCETIEN FSi Weal eo 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated enum Ders......00072.-. 3 eck: 000 1,391 409 943 39 
ENV CRAPS aIN COM CM MBER s 2c ccawesb see conesuncnses $ 1,749 3,403 1,076 Als 
WiC GAM eANCOMICR i8,. cose. ss cas eee ences cre aeeie oe: $ 1,218 3,356 Fag. 463 
Se Sg on eee ree 5,596 1,459 3,970 167 
Male 
MG erclermny Ore. cs Pte eee os el Se es ce 2383 2.6 30.9 43.8 
53 DU pcostthy CAE dao meme mneerscimetarna ms tperaseeray ae 19.0 oe 25.4 26.3 
LADO Ee ener ee a ere eee 10.8 32 13.8 8.9 
i SOCRE S it eeeeeet e eeee 8.8 4.6 10.4 9.2 
PEOOO N= 2.499 \ eRe iene ee ee 6.4 6.8 6.4 4.2 
DAS. ie OAR eek tah a ca 6.1 10.4 4.5 1.8 
Bre) Mees AO ete ects oy cect 6.1 12.4 Sheil 3.8 
2) 5) OR: SiO kUE a eae eae aes enna ese 4.8 12.9 ee 2.0 
BUONO) ~ AUR WS: ene ee ee 4.1 THES 1.1 
ASO! =9 4,999 supe conn. een tte Sree 3.0 oS 0.5 
StOOOF= SFA99E TE. Be dees SRE 8-8 Ae 3.4 10.8 0:5 
5) SOD) S SOs ncaa eae eA A 183 3.8 0.4 
COO: SAGO Pee eee een noe eres 1.9 5.9) 0.4 
ROO O MRO OD wie. Beer ni ts Eee 0.7 rl Oo 
SHLNOVEY. SSS aaa. Fe Sasa oc ae ne ae ee 0.2 0.6 - 
NOMOWOn AN GROVCI ee tet eatgad-nsccnmctre ton 0.1 0.2 0.1 
A TVAY I [Sbet bere ricstiae  Aopoe eee ier r  a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estiittate demu mOers were cc tee-- es .2-s-=- 000 836 232 584 20 
PAVETARC INCOME 2.0.2. 49-..0.-68+2ee seein A $ 1,919 3,786 1212 860 
Mice PITA COC arte ert i canadien cocennes $ e355 3,790 878 619 
SV ES P25 9a emo ae ee eee 37859 826 2,449 84 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 23. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Work Experience and 
Sex, 1967 — Concluded 


Work experience in 1967 


Worked, 
Worked not Did not 
Income group Total full-time full-time work 
= per cent 
Female 
WindereSo00 ee ert te re ee ee 325 226 45.4 64.5 
Se SOR abe 99 eho eee eee Wes 4.2 235 20.3 
LOO S1. 499" een ee ee 10.9 6.1 13.6 Sal 
[e500 ers 99 9 A teers eee Ie 8.0 To 5.0 
DE) OO) some So etree cee ate hemmeaneeert eee ete ee 6.5 12.4 3.8 1.5 
DESO De GOON et eevee see eer 6.9 17.6 2.0 17 
BIOOO SR SrA On oo Pe acu te ee 7.4 19.4 1.9 2 
8 SOO B03 999 i err pea eee net 4.9 SES 0.9 1.8 
7 WIN OY Pree: (92 Ree pecan nee ee Seyestin arse ee DoT 79 0.3 
ASS (0 e410. 09 ie oi co.cc eee er eae tee ee ee eo 5.4 0.3 
SOOO RPS tA ee cee. cart meee ee es 0.6 1.3 0.3 
5 00 = 8559998 e ccesceees i ee 0.2 0.5 - 
GOO Osa G19 99 ees 2 a ere ohn see 0.3 1.0 - 
TOO Weak O OM ease eee re eee eens 2 0.1 - 0.1 
SiO 29999 nic. ee Seishin ene tpn emeatal Case 0.1 0.2 0.1 
1OO00 sand sovetes eee eee 
Ot al S See ck atresia aie ee eee eres 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
estimate de nian DELSteen a caeeteere ee eee 000 35) 176 359 20 
AVETa PERINCOME ee.t-ak: cts ane een eee $ 1,494 2,900 854 569 
MeGiang nCOme ss. 540 eee eee $ 1,014 2,979 599 389 
Sala pre pSiete esc, ie pia wc Pe eres 2237 633 1,521 83 
| 


Estimates are based on small sample and may be subject to large sampling errors. 


TABLE 24. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Education and Sex, 


1967 
Education 
Less than Finished 
high Some high high Some ' 
Income group Total school school school university Degree 
' per cent 
Young family members 

OG (Sie SSE OD ete nine Revere creme ies nope gerne 27.0 27 38.5 | es 14.3 Dal 
Sp 00 = 559.9 Oe, Ie eee ee cone 18.3 N33) ie (De, 28.0 Tes 
I COOR =A) 9 0 Reena. Seco Le ia Oe 10.8 1) 7.6 12.6 ES 14.9 
TES OO ml OO ee come eee MN oe dere rence 8.4 9.8 5.8 8.9 14.8 HED 
SEO OO PAS, OR ieee oro dee ha, See EE eee 6.5 8.7 5.6 5.8 8.1 hed 
DR IESG SGA een ae eee tee Seren ee 6.4 7.0 5.8 8.8 4.3 Sei 
SHAUL STE se ere eer reine eh er 6.6 6.8 0 12.3 2.6 aes 
SYN O CRS 1) eee sore bate Soe ere oe 4.9 53 3.3 8.9 2.9 9.6 
AHO geet Gee. oat ee ene ee eat 325 3.4 ES 6.4 De) 8.9 
A500 eA OIE Fae eno eee Lee es Te DS 3.5 2.0 5.8 
SOLO EE ot SAG) Seer ies 2) Gee a De 2.4 5 4.1 ea 2.6 
SSSYU CPS) 12 se ea teem ate ke Mec ane Sa 0.9 1.0 0.6 1.3 0.6 4.0 
HVC S COO a eparareanesoorr a, Ar en ec 3 1.6 0.8 1.8 0.7 Hk bal 

TNO Dest TOD a ee Fes te cachet See 0.4 0.2 0.3 ibys 0.1 

S000 S999 On earned eee eee. 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 

LOLOOU ANG eOVED — cc. Pa cria atte ewe Sree 0.1 0.2 
HR OCANS Bo fos. cs ates tier enceses st Me rtas crsicseaec2%s 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Estimated numbers... 2...-:.+,. eee 000 1,391 189 677 320 187 18 
Average income ...... : LeSinis 1,749 1,766 1,408 2,474 1,604 3,033 
IWMetitanhy INCOME: es ccecceccececseeiven cece ee 1,218 1,391 791 2,374 1,219 2,758 
SUN lolly Siege hy eee Sere ne eae 5,596 877 2,676 1,234 741 68 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 24. Percentage Distribution of Young Family Members by Income Groups, Education and Sex, 
1967 — Concluded 


a a i Pe es 


Education 
Less than Finished 
high Some high high Some 
Income group Total school school school university Degree! 
per cent 
Male 
Winders SOO Miers So Fe ior Iss ne 23.3 237 33.6 8.1 9.5 
See OO 99.90 oo as dees eo tubesc «Recent 19.0 133 21.4 14.1 24.1 
TBO O ORANG Oe cee eek eae crank ck 10.8 9.7 8.3 Tel 18.9 
| LajSKELO> atl ELON) ta Re 8.8 8.8 5.4 92 19.1 
PO OOR- 224998 «.. t aELS ER tees | yeh is etm 6.4 8.5 5.3 5.2) 92 
2S Ss OPN ee er ee ae 6.1 7.4 Syl 8.4 553 
rOOOMar 3 A908 owe cos retccestt ec ccre, 6.1 8.1 i | 9.4 3.5 
B SUOF=n3t999 Rie eee ES eee sf 4.8 Hel 3.6 8.0 23 
OOO rar 4 90 cee eth Ree, et 4.1 4.1 3.6 7.0 9! 
ALS UOE SL LCN a eee eens ee eee eee 3.0 1.8 Sis) 3.6 Dal 
SiC OLD eines a 91 a a ae Set me ea le 3.4 3.4 2.4 7.4 leg 
S00 SOOM MANATEE Te Pa! 1e3 15 1.0 25 0.5 
CHO OO wes G99 Ont a. Pe tes ees Leu, Resets 1.9 D3 te? Sear 1.0 
HOOD! SFO eee nay AS ea 0.7 0.3 0.5 2.0 0.1 
SOOO co EI ee ccna pak te st Pee 0.2 OD 0.2 0.1 
ONO MOM ANGMOV GR: (etree chncee.cun score oR cc ee 0.1 0.2 0.2 
LICL IS. ee A Se arth ey 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EStimmate Ce MUIMDETS x. cece. ss oscussgess-on 000 836 129 416 155 128 
FAIS, FELON C00 a en ne $ L919 2,014 1,598 Dn Te Ihe) 
Nea lLaneincO mer a cert man bo kee testes co $ 1.355 1,688 885 2,642 1,434 
SVavelle: QUE ok ae ka ee A tek cee eR ee 3,359 616 1,625 598 485 
Female 

(Cirealoe SSSIOLO Pe) Ate ene ee SYP5) 34.2 46.3 14.1 24.7 
SRO ORES GOOLRE. iat ct we ke be eet ae 17.3 13.4 HS) 11.8 36.5 
WOO Oma tAQ OWN an et ota) Bee oman. tress 10.9 17.8 6.6 14.0 14.5 
‘SOG! AN BOC ING Withee ok ee EE Seite co ee WEA 11.8 6.5 8.7 5.6 
PRO OReee RAO OTROS SUE POR Se 6.5 9.2 6.1 6.4 5.0 
D2 SOS Ce eee eer 6.9 6.1 6.9 92 DD 
53 (COD, S37242 1) asec I 0 ata benno natin 7.4 4.0 4.8 [Sal 0.6 
BeS 00k 23999 ee ea wie Ee). ER 4.9 15 2.8 9.8 4.1 
WOOO): a AGIA OES glee RAN Ue sinc a deine SAR Eee Da ilv 0.8 5.9 hd 
AL SIND) cagA ORS Ne Ae Rn en Oe 1.9 = 1.2 3.4 1.8 
55) (OOYO SC Oo area ee ten oe 0.6 0.3 - 1.0 1.8 
SSVOYG). SSIES RS Rie liek Oa ar eee eee 02 0.1 0.2 0.6 
EACOO a LORELEI ae scene et re inet eee 0.3 0.1 0.1 2 
DOO: aa Res a gerade ere 0.1 - 0.2 = 
SMO ets 9 OO OF ee ei agnk ac tect on oeasrderese ake 0.1 0.2 0.3 

HOPO OOH ANG OV lmus chat tcass Os eed cen ede 
TO CAS ee fe iccucies 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
estimated) MUIMDETS 3.00. .ctalr sees c-cencaec-es 000. 555 61 261 165 59 
Averiee incontom..d. 1 4nrue.£ 2 nae $ 1,494 1,240 1,106 219 1278 
Me GiammliN COM Carsahar Merersen. Bush p teen nce $ 1,014 1,067 608 2,107 847 
BN ste eechcrnptng ek ete cary “3 Deu, 261 1,051 636 256 


' All young family member sample is very small and estimates may be subject to large sampling errors. Sample sizes by 
sex are much too small upon which to base estimates. 
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SECTION II 


Summary 


This section examines the labour force behaviour 
of young wives and young family members in rela- 
tion to their family and their own individual charac- 
teristics. Married women’s participation has been 
examined much in past research! both in Canada and 
the United States and their analysis in this section is 
basically repeating the old exercise with new data. 
Analysis of the labour force participation of young 
family members in relation to individual and family 
characteristics seems very limited using Canadian 
data’ although some work has been done in the 
United States.’ This is unfortunate since this is such a 
large group - approximately 2.9 million individuals 
in 1967 and a misunderstanding of the behaviour of 
this group could easily have unexpected effects on 
such variables as the labour force participation rate 
and the unemployment rate. As will be seen, some 
interesting results concerning the labour force partici- 


pation of this group are obtained despite the lack of 
sophistication in the analysis. It is hoped that future 
work in this area will overcome some of these 
weaknesses. 


In what follows, the next section outlines briefly, 
and avoids some of the theoretical subtleties therein, 
a type of theory that has been used to explain labour 
force participation of wives. The main ideas of this 
theory are also applicable to young family members. 
After this theoretical specification the possible mea- 
surable variables are considered along with their ap- 
praisal for measuring the theoretical constructs. Then 
some special problems in using ungrouped data (i.e. 
individual observations) are discussed and finally the 
empirical results for young wives and young family 
members are presented. 


Labour Force Participation of Wives in Young Families 


This section examines the factors which deter- 
mine the labour force behaviour of married women 
using disaggregated individual data from the 1967 
Survey of Consumer Finances. The first section out- 
lines briefly the economic theory that has been devel- 
oped to explain labour force behaviour of family 
members. After this theoretical specification the pos- 
sible measurable variables are considered along with 
their appropriateness for measuring the theoretical 
economic constructs. Problems with using disaggre- 
gated data are examined and empirical results are 
presented. 


' See as examples the following: 

W.G. Bowen and T.A. Finegan, The Economics of Labour 
Force Participation, Princeton, N.J., Princeton Unviersity Press, 
1969. Jacob Mincer, “Labour Force Participation of Married 
Women”, in Aspects of Labour Economics. A Conference of the 
Universities. National Bureau of Economic Research (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1962). 

Glen G. Cain, Married Women in the Labour Force, An Eco- 
nomic Analysis, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and Lon- 
don, 1966. Richard N. Rosset, “Working Wives: An Economic 


Study”, in Studies in Household Economic Behaviour. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1958. Byron G. Spencer and Dennis C. 
Featherstone, Married Female Labour Force Participation: A Micro 
Study. Special Labour Force Studies, Series B, No. 4, Statistics Can- 
ada, 1970. 

Sylvia Ostry, The Female Worker in Canada. 1961 Census 
Monograph, Statistics Canada, 1968. 

Malcom S. Cohen, Samuel A. Rea, Jr., and Robert I. Lorman, 
A Micro Model of Labour Supply. BLS Staff Paper 4, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1970. 


Theory* 


A theory of labour supply for married women or 
other family members must take into account two 
considerations - first decisions with respect to con- 
sumption, work and leisure are to a large extent fam- 
ily decisions and second, their relevant work-leisure 
choices. 


Work-leisure Choice 


For married women, and to a lesser degree for 
all family members, a theory of labour supply based 
on the dichotomous choice between leisure time and 
market work is not realistic. Accordingly when labour 
supply is determined residually from the demand for 
leisure time, and assuming leisure is a normal good, 
an autonomous increase in income does not necessar- 
ily mean a decrease in the supply of market work 
since the choice between leisure and market work is 
not dichotomous. Work for married women consti- 
tutes both “home work” and market work. An in- 


: Any work that has been done likely has used the 14-24 
population as the group for analysis and not just those who are 
family members. 

3 The studies by Bowen and Finegan and BLS Staff Paper 
4,referred to in footnote 1. 

* This presentation draws heavily on the works of Jacob 
Mincer and Glen G. Cain referred to in footnote }. 

3 By an autonomous change in income is meant a change in 
income induced independently of the change of the individuals 
wage rate. 
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crease in income will lead to a decrease in work 
broadly defined to include home and market work. 
Whether market work increases or decreases depends 
on the degree of substitutability between the wife’s 
labour input and other factors of production at home. 


“It may be concluded therefore that, given the 
income elasticity of demand for home goods and for 
leisure, the extent to which income differentially af- 
fects hours of work in the two sectors depends on the 
ease with which substitution in home production or 
consumption can be carried out. The lesser the substi- 
tutability the weaker the negative income effect on 
hours of work at home and the stronger the income 
effect of hours of work in the market”’. 


This phenomena may be observed in families 
with different home production characteristics - for 
example, families with and without small children. 
Substitutes for mother’s care of small children are 
more difficult to find than those for most other kinds 
of household production. It is likely that a change in 
income will affect hours of market work of the 
mother more strongly when small children are pre- 
sent than at other times in the life cycle. 


The Decision Unit 


To a large extent an individual family member’s 
decisions with respect to work and leisure are not 
made independently of those of other family mem- 
bers. Some family members are better at doing some 
types of chores and work than others and the pattern 
of individual work within the family will reflect this. 
Similarly earnings and incomes of individual family 
members are generally combined and individual de- 
cisions made on the basis of the total family income 
rather than their own individual income. An increase 
in income for any one family member, holding the 
others fixed, will result in an increased demand for 
leisure for all family members (and also an increased 
demand for all other consumption goods). 


The above considerations lead to a model in 
which the economic determinants of market labour 
input of an individual family member are family in- 
come, the market wage of the individual considered 
and of other family members, and the “home wage” 
of the individual and other family members. More 
precisely the relevant variables can be defined as 
follows:’ 


M = the amount of market labour supplied by 
the wife. 
Yf = family income, defined as non wage and 


salary income plus the maximum wage and 


6 F 
Mincer, p.67. 

7 : - , ee : 
From Cain, p.8. The expression “non wage and salary in- 


come” has been substituted for “the return on the non-human capi- 
tal of the family”. 


salary earnings available to the family. It is 
thus a potential income concept. 

Wm = market wage rate of the wife determined 
by her market skills and the market demand 
for these skills. 

Wh = home wage rate of the wife determined by 
her home skills and the family demand for 
those skills. The family demand will be based 
on the family income and tastes for home 
goods. 

Om = a market wage rate for other family 
members (not including the wife). 

Oh = a home wage rate for other family 
members (not including the wife). 

Tm = the wife’s tastes for market work relative 
to home work and leisure. 

u- = an error term including tastes for work by 
other family members and prices for such 
relevant commodities as domestic service, 
restaurant meals, capital goods used in the 
production of home commodities, rent of 
dwelling units, etc. 


Some of these variables are unobservable in any form 
and for others proxies are available. Consequently 
simplifications and approximations are necessary to 
make the model subject to empirical estimation. 


(a) No information on hours of market labour force 
activity supplied by the individual is available. 
One proxy for this is weeks in labour force. How 
reasonable this is depends on how strong the re- 
lationship is between hours of labour input and 
weeks in the labour force. Another variable used 
is the participation rate. This may cause biases 
since this variable says little about the extent® of 
labour force activity. If one can conclude that 
groups that tend to participate more in the la- 
bour force have a greater extent of labour force 
activity then this may be a reasonable variable to 
use as a proxy for labour force input. Both varia- 
bles are used in regressions and_ results 
compared. 


(b) Family income will be expressed as the sum of 


the wife’s and husband’s earnings plus non-wage 
income. 


Thus Yf = Yn + Yh + Yw where Yn = non-earned 
income and Yh and Yw represent earnings of hus- 
band and wife respectively. This assumption will be 
fairly realistic for young families since the main in- 
come earners in the families under study will be the 
husband and the wife. 


(c) Om will be replaced by Wh, the wage of the hus- 
band. There will be very few young families with 
more earners than the husband and the wife. 


8 , : ; : 
Cain discusses this point on page 80. 


= He! 


(d) Oh is dropped on the assumption that all hus- 
bands have the same productivity in the home. 


(e) The wife’s home wage Wh is also unobservable. 
Some control over this is achieved by taking into 
account the presence or absence of children in 
the family represented by CS. This could also be 
a reflection of tastes for home work. 


Another variable included is whether or not the 
family owns their home designated by HS. The 
“owning” category includes those who own their 
home outright and those who are purchasing their 
home and likely have little equity in the house. Un- 
doubtedly most young family homeowners will be in 
the second category. The next question would be what 
does this variable represent and what labour force 
response would one expect to a change in this varia- 
ble. To some extent this variable may represent in- 
creased tastes for home work with less propensity to 
participate in the labour force. One could also argue 
that, since a downpayment for a house is very signif- 
icant, in these families which do not own their home 
the impetus for participation by the wife is the desire 
to raise a downpayment for the house. Consequently 
those who do not own their home will participate 
more and homeowners will participate less. 


With the preceding assumptions the model can 
be expressed in linear form as follows: 


M = m + aYf + bWm + cCS + dWh + eHS 
+ f{Tm+u 1 


There are certain a priori expectations for the 
signs of the various coefficients. 

(i) a represents an “income effect” which one 
would expect to be negative i.e., as family in- 
come increases with all other variables un- 
changed the wife will supply less labour. 

(ii) b represents a “substitution effect’? which we 
expect to be positive 1.e., as the wife’s wage 
increases, leisure becomes more expensive 
with the result that the wife will supply more 
labour. 

(iii) ¢ should be negative. As the wife’s home wage 
increases she will substitute home work for 
market work. 

(iv) d should be negative. As the husband’s wage 
rises compared to the wife adjustments will 
take place in the labour supply of each indi- 
vidual. The wife will supply less labour to the 
market. 


(v) e will be negative if the preceding argument 
about home ownership is valid. 


(vi) f, the coefficient for tastes, which has not been 
discussed yet should be positive. An increased 
taste for market work should lead to increased 
labour input. As will be seen later this variable 


is very difficult to handle with individual di- 
saggregated data. 


d is expected to be small and will be excluded, ice. 
very little adjustment of wife’s labour force activity to 
a change in husband’s wage holding all other varia- 
bles constant. 


Since only a single equation model is being in- 
vestigated the wife’s income will be excluded from 
family income and incorporated into the wage varia- 
ble and husband’s income from all sources (Yh) used 
to represent other family income. Thus the model can 
be arranged as follows: 


M = m + aYh + bWm + cCS + eHS + fTm 
+u 1(a) 


Thus the coefficient of the wife’s wage contains an 
income (-) and a substitution effect (+) and the co- 
efficient will depend on the relative strengths of the 
two opposing forces (in “reasonable”’ ranges it is usu- 
ally positive). 


The fact that the data being used are ungrouped 
individual data presents additional empirical prob- 
lems. Use of data in this form usually approaches the 
concept of the basic decision making unit that is sug- 
gested by economic theory. However, they also pre- 
sent problems of a different nature. Aggregated data 
do have advantages since they are thought to repre- 
sent the “average’’ or “typical”? unit to which eco- 
nomic theory refers. For example, the average wages 
within two areas likely represent better the typical 
difference in wages between two areas than do the 
earnings of two individuals selected at random. How- 
ever, the conceptual link between aggregate results 
and individual behaviour has to be accepted for the 
aggregate procedure to represent average individual 
behaviour. Use of disaggregated data tends to over- 
come this conceptual problem. Disaggregated data 
are also very advantageous in that they usually have 
many observations and many more variables can be 
incorporated into the model without losing too many 
degrees of freedom. However data of this sort also 
has limitations - these will be examined with respect 
to the problem at hand. 


(i) Tastes - Taste factors may tend to “wash out” 
in aggregation but may be very important in dealing 
with individual units. If the units of analysis are 
groups of individuals in different areas then it is 
more reasonable to assume equal tastes over an area 
rather than over individuals. Also such area analysis 
can take account of different tastes in the areas in re- 
lation to age and sex distributions, or other variables 
that seem relevant. This type of procedure may also 
be used to distinquish different tastes in individual 
analysis - for example region of residence, type of 


area, age etc. But the problem with this is to what ex- 
tent does the inclusion of such variables standardize 
for different tastes or incorporate the effects of other 
variables? For example, accounting for regional dif- 
ferences in tastes, if there are any, may just be a re- 
flection of regional income differences which have 
already been taken into account. The approach will 
be to include some variables which are thought to 
represent different tastes but very few of them 
because of problems they present in interpretation. 
Another variable which might reflect different tastes 
for homework would be whether or not the family 
owns their home which has been introduced for this 
reason. It is also felt that the group under study - 
wives in young families - does represent a reasonably 
homogeneous population with respect to tastes. 


(ii) Income - In the theory it is mentioned that 
the relevant income concept is the potential income. 
The current income for a particular individual may 
be different than his potential income. This requires 
some method of estimating permanent income. It has 
also been argued that there is a labour force response 
to transitory income (difference between potential 
income and actual income).’ Here we will be using 
observed income only and hope this is reasonable 
proxy for potential income although on an individual 
basis this may be a tenuous assumption. 


(iii) Wage rate - The problem here is what is the 
wage potential of a wife who is not in the market. 
She surely has a potential wage rate which has influ- 
enced her decision. One study’” has estimated “‘poten- 
tial earnings capacity” of wife using occupational 
and educational data. In the present study some con- 
trol over this variable is achieved by using an educa- 
tion variable. This variable may also reflect differ- 
ences in tastes for market work as well but it is impos- 
sible to disentangle both effects. 


In summary the equation used for empirical esti- 
mation is: 
M m + aYh + bEDw + cCS + eHS + u 
m + aYh + bIEDI + b2ED2 + b3ED3 


b4ED4 + elHS1 + e2HS2 + cl1CS1 
c2CS2 + u 1(b) 


aricpe ll 


Where M = labour force participation of wife 
(1) in or not in labour force April 1968 (LFP) 


(2) weeks in labour force during 1967 (WILF) 
Yh = observed income of husband during 1967 


The following represents the education levels of the 
wife included in the regression: 


* See Mincer. 
See Cain, pp 92-93. 
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ED1 = less than high school education 

ED2 = some high school education 

ED3 = high school complete or some university 
ED4 = university degree 


HS1 = home owned by family 
HS2 = home not owned by family (other) 


CS1 = no children under 6 present in family 
CS2 = children under 6 present in family 


and EDi, i= 1,4; HSi, i= 1,2; CSi, i= 1,2; are dummy 
variables taking a value of | if the individual is in the 
corresponding ith category and a value of 0 
otherwise. 


This model was tested using a sample of 914 
husband-wife families where the husband was 
between the ages of 14 and 24. 


Proceeding from the theoretical construct to the 
formulation of the model actually tested brings to 
mind the following quotation: 


“It is common for an analysis of survey data to 
be preceded by an elaborate theoretical model con- 
taining terms with no operational measures. The 
“assumptions and implications” of that model are 
then subjected to “test’’ in a subsequent analysis. But 
the analysis design bears little resemblance to the 
original model, and frequently what is tested is 
mostly the assumptions of the model, rather than its 
“implications’’. (Or those implications are themselves 
any reasonable man’s assumptions.) Hence the orig- 
inal model served largely as window dressing. If the 
model served to direct attention to the particular 
behavioral parameters of greatest importance 
(because important economic implications would be 
sensitively altered in the model system when those 
parameters changed), then it would serve a useful 
purpose. Or if there were competing models (hypoth- 
eses) the choice between which required a particular 
Statistical analysis, again the theoretical discussion 
would serve a useful purpose. But too much of the 
time unbelievable assumptions (requiring foresight 
or insight that people are unlikely to have) are tested 
rather than asking more broadly what really did de- 
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termine behaviour’’. 


In this case the model does direct attention to the 
particular behavioural parameter of greatest eco- 
nomic importance and the model likely does not serve 
as “window dressing” since the theoretical construct 


z John B. Lansing and James N. Morgan, Economic Survey 
Methods, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1971. 
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is simple with reasonable assumptions and with care- 
ful planning can act as a guide to the type of ques- 
tions one needs to ask to test the model more thor- 
oughly and obtain more accurate parameter 
estimation. 


For wives in young economic families four re- 
gressions are presented - two use the dichotomous 
variable “in labour force - not in labour force” as the 
dependent variable and two use “weeks in the labour 
force” as the dependent variable. With each depen- 
dent variable income is used as a continuous variable 
and as a set of dummy variables with various income 
classes being used as dummy variables. This permits 
the relationship between participation and income to 
take a free form and not be restricted by the linearity 
assumption of regression |. It also permits an exami- 
nation of the reasonableness of the linearity assump- 
tion used in the regression | using income in the lin- 
ear form. 


(i) Labour Force Participation as Dependent 
Variable 


There are some technical issues involved in using 
dummy variables as a dependent variable. Statisti- 
cally the use of such a variable results in unbiased es- 
timates of parameters but inconsistent estimates of 
standard errors. Some analysis of standard errors us- 
ing such regressions indicates that the standard errors 
obtained may be too conservative.’ In any case stan- 
dard errors and other statistical measures used here 
are only of approximate numerical accuracy. They 


Regression 1 


LFP(w) = .524 - .175 EDI - .040 HS1 
- 062 ED2 + 012 HS2 


+ .106 ED3 
. + 311 ED4 
F 24232 DDZSth 
RSQ INC. O51 0.002 


Regression F = 58.80 


should only be interpreted in a very ordinal way by 
concluding that a group of variables or a certain co- 
efficient would appear to be significant on the basis of 
the various test statistics. 


Another point relates to the interpretation of the 
prediction of a dependent variable which is dichoto- 
mous given the various independent variables. It 
should be interpreted as a probability that a person 
with a given set of characteristics will be in the labour 
force. Thus, if a prediction of 0.75 is obtained for a 
group of individuals with a given set of characteris- 
tics then 75 of 100 people would be expected to score 
1 (.e. be in the labour force) and 25 out of 100 zero 
(not in the labour force). 


There may be problems with cases where the 
predicted probability is less than O or greater than 1. 
This would likely only happen in cases of very pecu- 
liar combinations of characteristics of which there 
may be very few in the real world or if such predic- 
tions were commonplace one would question the ap- 
propriateness of the specified model. This problem 
does not arise with the regressions performed here." 


(a) Income as a Continuous Independent Variable 


A simple least squares regression using labour 
force participation “in-out of labour force” of April 
1968 (LFP) as the dependent variable and education 
(ED), housing status (HS), child status (CS) and hus- 
band’s income in continuous form (Yh) as the inde- 
pendent variables gives the following result: 


+ 219 CS1 - 018 Yh 
- .184 CS2 


(000’s) 


187.2 ps3 
0.149 0.004 


R Bar Square = 0.275 


**Significant at less than 95% but greater than 75% level. 

RSQ.INC. = the increment to R square obtained when the variable or group of variables 
under consideration are included after all the other variables have already been included. 
It is monotonically related to the partial correlation coefficient. 


All the F-statistics are significant at least at the 95% level except where indicated. The 


t-statistics for pairwise comparison of coefficients are found in the Appendix. 


This regression, as have all the others in this 
paper, has the characteristic that the constant term 
calculated at the mean income gives the grand mean 
or the participation rate of wives in all young hus- 
band and wife families and the weighted sum 
(weighted by their respective population proportions) 


° This is referred to in an Appendix study in Bowen and 
Finegan. 


of coefficients of each group of dummy variables is 
equal to zero. Each coefficient estimates the expected 
difference between the grand mean and the mean for 
the group under consideration given similarity on all 
other characteristics. For example, the coefficient for 
ED1 is -.175. This means that given similarity in all 


5 Rosset, p.74 discusses this problem. 
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other variables in the regression wives with less than 
high school education have a participation rate of 
approximately 18 percentage points less than all 
young wives on the average. The difference between 
the coefficient for ED1 and ED2 being .113 indiciates 
that wives with some high school education will have 
a participation rate approximately 11 percentage 
points higher than wives with less than high school 
education (all other variables being given). Similar 
interpretations hold for other coefficients. 


On the basis of the F-statistics child status (CS), 
education (ED), and income of the husband (Yh) are 
very significant explanatory variables and housing 
status is also significant at a fairly high level. In fami- 
lies where there are no children under 6 years of age 


the wife is approximately 40% more likely to be a la- 
bour force participant than in families where there 
are children under 6. This difference occurs even 
though the families would be similar in respect to all 
other characteristics included in the regressions. As 
the wife’s formal education level increases there is an 
increase in the probability of her being in the labour 
force. This is expected if education is a proxy for po- 
tential earnings. 


The income effect as estimated by the equation 
indicates that for every $1,000 increase in income of 
the husband, the wife will be less likely to participate 
in the labour force by about 2%. This agrees with the 
theoretical expectation if leisure is considered a nor- 
mal good. 


STATEMENT 25. Adjusted and Unadjusted Labour Force Participation Rates of Wives in Young 
Families, April, 1968 


Unadjusted Adjusted 
Predictor partici- Mean partici- Mean Proportion 
pation devia- pation devia of 
rates tion rates tion sample 
Child status: . 
INocehildrensunderG 2... eee 69.4 +25.6 65.5 se es 45.7 
ChijdrensunderO.... eben eee 21.8 -22.0 Dies -18.5 54.3 
Education: 
Wessaphanenieh sSchOOlen yess... s te 20.0 -23.8 32.2 -11.6 14.4 
SOMIS? DME SCHOO beeen eee seer 35.8 - 8.0 Si - 6.2 42.7 
High school or some university......... 58.9 ap (Sill 54.3 + 10.5 39.8 
De reenter cores phere. Fane 68.5 +24.7 74.8 +31.0 3h 
Housing status: 
Homer owned Gace ees 34.5 - 9.3 2) 7 - 4.1 23%) 
ROR cre oct sr ae ose 47.2 +73).4 44.9 ap Ml 76.3 


Otheraes 


Statement 25 gives differences in participation 
(adjusted and unadjusted) for the various predictors. 
Such a table permits a comparison of participation 
rates of wives characteristics “before and after”’ i.e., 


Regression 2 


column | gives the participation for the group under 
consideration without taking into account intercorre- 
lations between the various variables and column 3 
presents what these means are when adjusted for the 


LFP(w) = .438 -.176 EDI - 041 HSI + 218 CS1 + .055Y1 (Under $1,000) 
- 063 ED2 + 013 HS2~ - .184 CS2 + .006 Y 2 (1,000-1,999) 
+ .107 ED3 + 071 Y 3 (2,000-2,499) 
+ 314 ED4 - 008 Y 4 (2,500-2,999) 
+ 026 Y § (3,000-3,499) 
+ 075 Y 6 (3,500-3,999) 
=AO2S 0X. U7, (4,000-4,499) 
+ 035 Y 8 (4,500-4,999) 
- O18 Y 9 (5,000-5,999) 
- 016 Y10 (6,000-6,999) 
109 Yl (7,000-7,999) 
- 082 Y12 (8,000 plus) 
F 2122 2.46* 184.96 O92 44 
RSQ INC . 0.051 0.002 0.148 0.008 
Regression F = 22.23 R Bar Square = 0.271 


* Significant at less than 90% but greater at 75% level. 


**Not significant at 50% level. 
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regression i.e. what the various participation rates 
would be if the populations were similar on all other 
characteristics under consideration. For example, 
wives with children under 6 and those without chil- 
dren under 6 have an unadjusted participation rate 
that differs by 48 percentage points. Part of this dif- 
ferential is however due to the two groups also being 
different in respect to education, housing and hus- 
band’s income. If an adjustment is made for these 
dissimilarities the difference decreases to 40 percent- 
age points. 


(b) Income as Dummy Independent Variable 


The second formulation of the above model used 
dummy variables for the various income classes. This 
can be used to compare results of using the linearity 
assumption and to see if the pattern of participation 
of wives is linear in response to income changes of 
the husband.Regression 2 is such a regression. 


The figures in brackets after the Yi’s are the corre- 
sponding income classes to which the Yi’s refer. 


In this regression the coefficients for education, 
homeownership and child status are very close to 


Regression 3 


WILF(w) = 30.0 - 7.6 ED1 - 2.4 
- 16 ED2 + 0.7 
+ 4.1 ED3 
+ 5.4 ED4 
F 14.53 4.75 
RSQ INC. 0.030 0.003 
Regression F = 90.52 
Regression 4 
WILF(w) = 26.1 - 7.6 EDI 


- 1.7 ED2 + 0.7 HS2 


- 41 ED3 

+ 5.7 ED4 
F 14.46 
RSQ INC. 0.030 
Regression F = 34.50 


those in the regression using income as a dependent 
continuous variable. Thus the use of income in either 
form has not affected these coefficients. 


The results of the labour force response to in- 
come dummies is disappointing because of the lack of 
any significance for differences in any of the coeffi- 
cients. Even a decrease in the number of income 
classes (resulting in larger samples for the various 
sample means) did not produce any significant dif- 
ferences. These results, however, do not seem to ne- 
gate the appropriateness of the linear form of the 
income variable. 


(ii) Weeks in Labour Force as Dependent 
Variable 


The next two regressions use weeks in the labour 
force during 1967 (WILF) as the dependent variable. 
If the analysis is relevant one would expect, to some 
extent, labour force response to the selected variables 
to be reflected by different weeks in the labour force. 
In this case the regressions are: 


HS1 + 13.1 CSI - .84 Yh (000’s) 
HS2;/-.- Lit CS2 
363.66 5.95 
0.251 0.004 
R Bar Square = 0.370 
-2.2 HS1 + 13.1 CS1+06 Y1 
6 ite Ose Uy 2 
-0.1 Y3 
+13 Y¥4 
346). Sakae 
+ 3.1 Y 6 
+ 0.1 Y7 
+30 Y8 
+ 0.1 Y9 
= 231, V10 
-46 YIll 
= O.7 eee 
4.08 360.24 ioe" 
0.003 0.249 0.011 


R Bar Square = 0.370 


**Significant at less than 75% level but greater than 50% level. 


Where WILF(w) = wife’s weeks in labour force dur- 
ing 1967 and EDi, 1=1,4; HSi, 1=1,2; CSi, i= 1,2; 
and Yi, i=1,12 are as previously defined. 


Regressions 3 and 4 indicate much the same con- 
clusions as Regressions | and 2. Once again child 
status (CS) and education (ED) are the most signifi- 


cant variables as demonstrated by their F-statistics. 
Income in the continuous form is again significant 
but again less so when dummy variables are used to 
represent the various income classes. However, the 
level of significance of the income classes is higher 
than in Regression 2. Housing status (HS) turns up as 
a very Significant variable in both Regressions 3 and 
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4. This suggests that this variable may influence the 
extent of labour force activity more than suggested by 
Regressions | and 2. It is encouraging that regres- 
sions using weeks in labour force and participation as 
dependent variables indicate very similar results and 


that both measures act as proxies for the “extent’’ of 
labour force behaviour with perhaps regressions 3 
and 4 where WILF is the dependent variable giving 
somewhat better results (as suggested by R Bar 
Square.) 


Labour Force Behaviour of Young Family Members 


This section examines the labour force behaviour 
of young family members in relation to selected indi- 
vidual and family characteristics similar to the treat- 
ment in the previous section. For this group such 
analysis is complicated by schooling choices as well as 
labour force choices which are not likely independent 
decisions. This problem was avoided by examining 
the labour force behaviour of the student and the 
non-student population. Since it was not possible to 
split the population according to schooling status at 
the time of the survey it was decided (as a second best 
choice) to divide the population according to major 
activity when not in the 1967 labour force. The stu- 
dent population was taken to consist of those individ- 
uals whose major activity was attending school when 
not in the 1967 labour force and the non-student 
population the remainder. These populations will not 
be “pure”’ in that at the time of the survey they do not 
contain only students and non-students respectively. 
More precisely - (1) the “student” population will 
contain some individuals who are not students in 
April 1968 1.e. graduation students now in the labour 
force full-time and drop-outs who may or may not 
have entered the labour force by April 1968, (ii) the 
“non-student” population will contain some students, 
i.e. some who have returned to school the present 
year and others who might have worked part-time 
for the entire year. It is unknown how these inconsist- 
encies will affect the results. One can only hope the 
assumptions are reasonable and results approximate 
behaviour of the real student and non-student popu- 
lations (which split itself is a simplifying assumption 
which may be unwarranted). 


The analysis in this section is based on a slightly 
different universe than the one used in describing the 
young family population in Section I. That universe 
contained a number of young individuals who were 
married. This problem was avoided by examining 
those individuals 14-24 years of age in census fami- 
lies who were not heads or wives; none of these indi- 
viduals could be married. Secondly, the universe had 
to be further restricted because of a non-response 
problem. Some individuals 14-24 years of age who 
were respondents in their own right came from fami- 
lies where complete family income information was 
not available. Such individuals were excluded from 


the analysis. The remaining sample consisted of 10,- 
036 individuals who were divided into a “student” 
and “non-student’”’ population of 7,414 and 2,622 
individuals respectively. 


The following is a list of variables that were cho- 
sen to be included in the regressions along with a 
short explanation of the reason for inclusion: 


LFP = Whether or not the individual was in the 
labour force April, 1968. This is one dependent 
variable. 


WILF = Weeks the individual was in the labour 
force during 1967. This is the other alternate depen- 
dent variable. 


OFI = Other family income. This is income of 
the family excluding the income of the individual 
whose labour force behaviour is being examined. If 
the family model examined in the previous section is 
applicable to young family members one would ex- 
pect a rise in income, all other factors being given, to 
result in a decline of participation or weeks in the 
labour force. 


A = Age of the individual in years. This varia- 
ble can represent several things - different tastes and 
earnings potential being two of them. The regression 
coefficients will be the net influence of such influences 
and likely an increase in participation with age ex- 
pected. Each single year of age was represented by a 
dummy variable with the variables denoted by Ai, 
i= 14,24 with Ai=1 if the individual was i years old 
and Ai=0 otherwise. 


SEX = Sex of the individual. Males and females 
usually respond differently because of different 
“tastes”. Females may have different relative earn- 
ings potential in labour force activity because of their 
traditional role in home work. Also males and fe- 
males may, to a large extent, participate in different 


job markets. Two dummy variables denoted by M 


and F for male and female respectively were used. 


EP = Number of earning parents. It is possible 
that if both parents are earning there is more home 
work for young individuals which may decrease their 
labour force participation. In another context one 
could say that with two parents in the labour force 
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there are more connections for finding work and 
work is easier to find for such individials. The result 
would be increased participation. These two possible 
influences work in opposite directions so the expected 
direction of the effect is uncertain and will be deter- 
mined by the data. Three variables, each a dummy 
variable, were used: 


EPO = no earning parents 

EP1 = | earning parent 

EP2 = 2 earning parents 

ED = Individual’s education. The response to 


this variable would likely be different for students 
and non-students. For non-students it reflects greater 
earnings potential with increased labour force partic- 
ipation. For students increased education means 
more work associated with schooling and perhaps less 
participation. The five dummy variables to represent 
different educational levels were: 


ED1 less than high school education 
ED2 = some high school education 
ED3 = high school education complete 
ED4 = some university education 

EDS5 = degree 


UEH = Unemployment experience of family 
head during 1967. Two contrasting arguments could 


be used here - (i) an unstable employment history of 
head means instability of family earnings and conse- 
quently a greater labour force response from other 
family members (additional worker response) (11) if 
family members look at the head’s labour force expe- 
rience as a gauge of market opportunities for them- 
selves, they may feel that poor experiences on the part 
of the head (i.e. extensive unemployment) signifies 
poor opportunities for them and they may be less in- 
clined to participate in the labour force. Again 
dummy variables were used represented by the 
following: 


UEH1 head not unemployed during 1967 

UEH2 = head unemployed 1-5 weeks 

UEH3 = head unemployed more than 5 
weeks 


Regression results for the student and non-student 
populations follow. 


A. Student Regressions 


Regressions 5 and 6 use labour force participa- 
tion April 1968 (LFP) and weeks in labour force dur- 
ing 1967 (WILF) respectively as dependent variables. 
The FMS in brackets signifies the “family members 
who are students” universe. 


Regression 5 (Students, labour force participation dependent) 


LFP(FMS) = .187 - .070 EPO - .134 Al4 + 007 M + .053 EDI + .003 UEHI - .00046 OFI (000’s) 
- 007 EP1 - .097 Al5 - 007 F . - 007 ED2 - .041 UEH2 
+ .030 EP2 - 027 Al6 + 214 ED3 - .018 UEH3 
+ 054 Al7 - 213 ED4 
+ .122 A118 - .032 EDS 
+ .176 Al9 
+ 212 A20 
+ .140 A21 
+ .165 A22 
+ .116 A23 
+ .253 A24 
F 16.21 40.77 2.70 1 Pow 1.74 Aa 
RSQ INC. 0.004 0.048 0.0003 0.055 0.0004 0.0000 


Regression F = 56.01 


**Not significant at 50% level. 


Regression 6 (Students, weeks in labour force dependent) 


R Bar Square = 0.129 
* Significant at less than 90% but greater than 75% level. 


WILF(FMS) = 6.67 - 2.178 EPO - 4.450 A1l4 + .450 M - .270 EDI - .005 UEHI - 015 OFI (000’s) 
~ 375 EP1 - 3.643 AIS -.496 F -.405 ED2 +1.189 UEH2 


.966 Al6 
1.065 A17 
3.957 A118 
6.934 Al19 
8.659 A20 
8.725" A2l 
+ 8.005 A22 
+11.310 A23 
+10.938 A24 


+1.307 EP2 


fe Fe See SS 


F 298 63.78 14.19 


RSQ INC. 0.006 0.070 0.002 
R Bar Square = 0.189 


Regression F = 87.51 
* Significant at approximately 50% level. 
**Not significant at 50% level. 


+4.038 ED3 - .146 UEH3 


- 535 ED4 

- .167 EDS5 

pp h | O79% 0.42** 
0.010 0.0002 0.0000 
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In Regressions 5 and 6 the influence of other 
family income (OFI) on labour force activity has the 
expected sign but is of very little significance. The 
unemployment experience of head (UEH) suggests 
that there is a tendency for labour force activity of 
family members to decline somewhat but the signifi- 
cance of this group of variables is questionable espe- 
cially in the case of Regression 6. 


The “presence of earning parents” variable (EP) 
coefficients suggest that family members are least 
likely to participate if none of the parents were earn- 
ing and most likely to participate if both parents were 
earners during the year. This is consistent with the 
idea that working parents through their connections 
make it easier for children to find jobs. 


Labour force participation of young family 
members increases continuously with age up to 
around the age of 19 or 20 years. After this age the 
pattern is much less certain. 


Male students are slightly more likely to partici- 
pate in the labour force than female students - about 
1.4% more likely. In terms of weeks in the labour 
force males are on average about one more week in 
the labour force than females given similarity on all 


other characteristics included in the regressions. The 
shape and signs of the education coefficients are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis suggested that participa- 
tion increased up to a certain schooling level with the 
“pull” factors, notably desire for money outweighing 
the burden of school studies and causing increase in 
participation. However the burden of studies finally 
reaches a point where they outweigh these factors 
and cause participation and weeks in the labour force 
to decline. 


B. Non-student Regressions 


Regressions 7 and 8, using the non-student uni- 
verse, use the same variables as Regression 5 and 6. 
In these regressions the bracketed FMNS signifies 
“family members who are non-students”’. Again the 
same variables are significant and other family in- 
come and the heads unemployment experience dur- 
ing the previous year are not significant. The “earn- 
ing parents” variable indicates an increase in partici- 
pation and weeks in labour force with additional par- 
ents being earners. Participation and weeks in labour 
force increase with age up to 20 years of age approx- 
imately. For older ages the pattern of participation is 
less certain. 


Regression 7 (Non-students, labour force participation dependent) 


LFP(FMNS) = .840 - .086 EPO - .097 Al4 + .049 M 
SO 9 Ky, 


+ O11 EP1 - .205 A15 
+ 013 EP2 - .156 A16 
- 056 AI7 
- 035 AI8 
+ 025 A19 
+ .028 A20 
+ 071 A21 
+ 
+ 
+ 


050 A22 
060 A23 
112 A24 


F 9.89 11.35 82.69 
RSQ INC. 0.007 0.038 0.029 
R Bar Square 


Regression F = 19.33 
**Not significant at 50% level. 


- .115 EDI + .002 UEHI1 - .000845 OFI (000s) 


- 039 ED2 - .027 UEH2 

+ .081 ED3 - .009 UEH3 

- 051 ED4 

- 004 EDS 

29.86 0.24** OS les 
0.040 0.0002 0.0001 
0.123 


Regression 8 (Non-students, weeks in labour force dependent variable) 
WILF(FMNS ) = 45.6 - 3.097 EPO - .238 Al4 + 2.710 M ~- 6.292 EDI + .126 UEH1 + 013 OFI (000’s) 


+ 280 EP1 -6.568 A15 
+ 824 EP2 -4.807 A116 
= le) Aha, 
-1.586 A118 
+1.309 Al19 
+ .879 A20 
+2.381 A21 
+1.418 A22 
+ 1.008 A23 
+1.488 A24 
F 6.88 5.36 
RSQ INC. 0.005 0.018 
Regression F = 21.20 
**Not significant at 50% level. 


- 4.410 F 


134.76 


+ 1.816 ED2 - .035 UEH2 

+ 4.033 ED3 - .999 UEH3 

+ 2.115 ED4 

+ 1.292 EDS 

42.21 0.68** 0.04** 
0.045 0.056 0.0005 0.0000 


R Bar Square = 0.134 
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Given similarity on all other factors males and 
females have quite different participation patterns. 
Females are approximately 13% less likely to be par- 
ticipating in the labour force and are, on average, in 
the labour force 7 weeks less during the year. 


The behaviour of participation and weeks 
worked in response to different educational levels is 
not as expected i.e. participation does not increase 
generally with levels of education. The students in the 
“high school complete - some university” and “de- 
gree”’ category are less likely to participate than those 
in lower educational categories. 


Student and Non-student Responses Compared 


The explanatory variables considered as a group 
do not seem to be of much greater importance (as 
measured by the R Bar Square statistic) for one re- 
gression than for the other as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Students Non-students 
LFP dependent 0.129 O23 
WILF dependent 0.189 0.134 


The variables may perform somewhat better in 
explaining weeks in labour force for students. 


The variable groups within the regression may 
be ranked according to their RSQ. INC. (and also 
according to the partial correlation coefficient) 


Ranking of Significant Groups of Variables According to Their RSQ. INC. 


Students Non-students 
Rank Regression 5 Regression 6 Regression 7 Regression 8 
Dy ae Education Age Education Education 
Tae Age Education Age Sex 
eee Earning parents Earning parents Sex Age 
eal Sex Sex Earning parents Earning parents 


For explaining participation and weeks in labour 
force for students and non-students the variables 
rank roughly the same. In the student regressions 
education and age change places; in the non-student 
regressions age and sex change ranks. 


Some interesting differences in respect to the 
importance of variables appear for students and non- 
students. For students sex differences are least impor- 
tant whereas for non-students this variable ranks sec- 
ond or third in importance. The presence of earning 
parents ranks third in student regressions and forth 
in the non-student regressions. It is interesting that 
this family characteristic variable is least important 
for the non-students. This suggests another avenue of 
investigation - that individual characteristics are 
more important than family characteristics in ex- 
plaining participation of non-students. 


From a policy point of view on understanding of 
the relationship between schooling and work ¢hoices 
of young family members in association with their 
individual and family characteristics is very impor- 
tant. They represent a very large proportion of the 
population (2.9 million individuals in 1967) and a 
misunderstanding and misjudgement of how they 
react to policy changes can affect predictions. For 
example, a trend towards more families where hus- 
band and wife are earners may result in underesti- 
mates of labour force participation of young family 
members in the future. 


The regressions presented here are rather heroic 
and grossly over simplified but do demonstrate a few 
points. Likely, most of all, they demonstrate that 
more refined analysis needs to be done - for example, 
it is likely questionable to assume additivity in re- 
sponse for all age groups and that perhaps separate 
regressions should have been run for different age 
populations - perhaps those 14-17 years of age and 
those 18-24 years of age. Another weakness is analy- 
sing the student and non-student populations sepa- 
rately. It may be more relevant to analyse what deter- 
mines whether or not an individual is a student and 
then explore work choices. With respect to work 
choices there is a great deal more part-time work with 
young persons which perhaps should have been con- 
sidered in the analysis. There may be other more rele- 
vant variables relating to family and individual char- 
acteristics that should be included in the analysis .'* 


From an economists point of view it is disap- 
pointing that the income variable did not appear 
even remotely significant. This likely just indicates 
the need for more sophisticated analysis (such as 
looking at different age groups as mentioned 
previously). 


'4 This is difficult at present since very little information 
concerning family characteristics is on the records used for analysis. 
It is however a feasible venture which could be done in the future. 
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APPENDIX 


Tables of Standard Errors for Pairwise Comparison of Dummy Variable Coefficients of Regressions 


Regression 1 
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Tables of Standard Errors for Pairwise Comparison of Dummy Variable Coefficients of 


Regression 5 — Concluded 
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Regression 7 
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Regressions — Continued 
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Tables of Standard Errors for Pairwise Comparison of Dummy Variable Coefficients of 
Regressions — Concluded 


Regression 8 


Al15 Al6 Al7 Al8 Al19 A20 A2I A22 A23 A24 
Al4 -2.95 2.35 -0.72 -0.76 0.89 0.64 1.49 0.89 0.64 0.83 
Al5 0.90 1.81 1.79 2.85 2.69 3.22 2.82 2.61 3.88 
Al6 1.24 1.23 2.35 a7 2.74 2.32 2.11 2.21 
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